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PART III. 



Thb mode of instruction whicli we have ven- 
tured to suggest in the former parts of this 
little work, may, we conceive, be applied with 
advanti^^ to the consideration of outward ob- 
jects, chiefly in the natural creation. 

The senses are the medium of our commu* 
nication with this world : during our early 
years, the operations of the mind through the 
senses, constitute the most active part of our 
being. Children will use their senses; their 
little hands, eyes, and ears, constantly exercise 
themselves upon surrounding objects. A Chris- 
tian Parent or Instructor will desire that every 
object may be a means of leading the child to 
God, instead of drawing him from God : the 
child should first be directed what objects to 

PART iir. B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

observe, and then be taught to use his obser- 
vations aright. 

Those persons of riper years, who are sin- 
cerely desirous of enjoying the presence of God, 
usually find outward objects a cause of dis- 
traction. Without entering into the reason of 
this, we would suggest two means by which 
the evil complsdned of may be lessened: the 
one, is frequently to exercise the soul in medi- 
tation and prayer ; we may thus acquire a habit 
of withdrawing from the injurious influence of 
outward things, and we may even gradually 
be introduced into a state, in which we are 
strengthened to rise above objects of sense : — 
the other method, (and the one more imme- 
diately connected with our present object) is, 
to seek and acknowledge God in every things 
whether in the works of creation, or in the 
necessary and appointed labours of man : in the 
former, especially, the youthful mirxd should be 
taught to behold the infinite power and wisdom 
of God, to feel his universal presence, to adore 
his love. ♦ 



* While we speak of training the senses, it must not be 
forgotten that there is a power which Is independent of them : 
they are, as. w« before remarked, the instruments by which 
the soul has communication with the outward world, but they 
have no connecUon (or at best but a remote one] with the 
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fNTBODUCTION. 3 

The Christian Instnictor should always bear 
in mind, that from the misuse of the senses, 
proceed some of the strongest temptations to 
sin, and that every sense may become the 
channel of temptation. To have the senses 
much exercised in observing the habits, and 
manners, and occupations of men, is the certain 
means of becoming early contaminated by the 
spirit of the world. Before the little being has 
learned to imbibe the surrounding corruption, 
let images of simple and useful things be fixed 
in his mind ; let his faculties be interested with 



invisible and spiritaal world ; and tlioiigh the right use and 
direction of the senses is of high importance, still we mast 
remember that they are incapable of receiring the immediate 
commnnicatlons of Jight and life from God. Such com- 
muoicatioos are made, not to -the fauet, but to the tphrit of 
man. In the ordinary course of thiogSj the senses are the 
firgt powers which are brought into a state of development; 
the wrong direction of their developmeat, is usually a hindrance 
to the operations of the spiritual power $ but it belongs to 4 
christian education, so to train, rule, and elevate the opening 
faculties, that the knowledge acquired through the senses may 
not impede, but rather aid the spiritual being. When the 
man is eimvcrUd, in proportion as the inward, spiritual life 
prevails, the reign of the senses will diminish ( fs the Christian 
advances, the senses, with their operations, will be brought 
habituaUy under hit command* The communications of th* 
divine light will so far surpass the knowledge to be acquired 
through the exertions of his own reason, that he will desire 
to be entirely guided, to hare evny faculty iuflupnced bjr thjB 
Spirit of Truth. 

b3 
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^ INTRODUCTION. 

the wonders of creaJdon, his heart be habitually 
directed to God as every where present with 
His works* Let him imbibe sach a taste for 
all that proceeds from God, as shall produce 
a distaste for the productions of error, and the 
delusive allurements of sin. 

The examination of natural objects is a fruit- 
ful source of instruction. Whether we con- 
template the feathered wing of a butterfly, or 
behold the majestic summit of a lofty moun- 
tain, we are at least withdrawn from the cor- 
rupting influence of the world, and may be 
penetrated with the sense of a beauty, or a 
sublimity, which art seeks to imitate in vain. — 
The Christian views every thing as created and 
upheld by the Eternal Word: (Col. i. 16, 17; 
Heb. i. 2, 3.) he examines the insect, and while 
with wonder he surveys the perfection of its 
minute oi^ans, he gives glory to its Creator; 
he joyfully confides in that Providence which 
sustains it in its own appropriate place, the 
subject of His care, as well as every individual 
amidst the myriad hosts of intelligent beings. 
He considers the structure of a leaf, the delicacy 
of its texture, the beautiful net-work of its veins 
—and gathers new instruction. He beholds the 
flower, and its colours and its perfume testify 
to him of the munificence of the divine love, 
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INTRODUCTION. O 

displayed even upon the earth, which has been 
sentenced . to produce thorns and thistles for 
the sin of man— his spirit wanders back to the 
contemplation of the origioal Paradise, or anti- 
cipates the time when, according to the divine 
promise, there shall be ** new heavens and a 
new earth." — We may gradually be accustomed 
to contemplate the scale of being, from the 
minutest particle of animated matter to tlie Se- 
raphim who veil their faces before the throne : 



approacn mrougn uie appomura way, i^e louur 
tain and centre of all being, and lose itself in 
the boundless extent of the. Divinity. 

We proceed to speak of the manner in which 
the youthful faculties may be trained to exer- 
cise themselves through the senses, upon the 
objects which surround us. The faculties (tf 
perception and of .memory, comparison or ana- 
logy, reason and judgment, may all find an 
useful and extensive exercise — thie senses of 
sight, feeling, and hearing, principally the for- 
mer, should be used in such a manner as to 
call forth the higher faculties. The child may 
be taught to observe^ to compare, to conclude. 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

He may be led, in the first place, to mention 
all the qualities of an object, which the mind 
can perceive through the outward senses. He 
may be shewn an object, and asked — ^ what do 
you call this ? tell me all you can see about 
it:' — ^he will probably require assistance in dis- 
covering, or in expressing all the qualities 
which may be thus discerned ;-— ^ what is its 
colour?' — * what is its form?' &c. : — ^'compare 
the object with other objects of the same 
kind/ — ^The pupil may then be taught the dif- 
ference between essential and accidental qua- 
lities ; he may be told, for instance, of some 
of the qualities which an animal, a flower, an 
acorn must necessarily have, and be led to 
observe other particulars, wMch differ in di& 
ferent animals, &c. of the same kind. This 
again may be done generally and particularly ; 
be may be told of the essential difference be- 
tween an animal, a vegetable, a mineral, and 
then of the differences between certain classes 
of animals, vegetables, &c. and, as he ad- 
vances in knowledge, the difference of species 
may be pointed out. He will thus be exer* 
cised largely in comparison s he will not only 
be taught to observe the relations and the dif- 
ferences between two or more objects, either 
of the same kind, or of different kinds, hut he 
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INTRODUeriOM. 7 

will be led to remark shades and degrees of 
difference, essential or accidental differences; 
difference of substance^ and difference of farm ; 
difference of beings and (Ufference of mode of 
being,* 

If any kind mother, or Instructor, should be 
discouraged by a supposed want of knowledge, 
we answer, that if we use aright even the know- 
ledge we already possess, we shall find it abun- 
dantly sufficient for a beginning* By bringing 
the powers of the mind into exercise in the 
simple manner which it is the aim of this little 
work to point out, our stock of knowledge 
would gradually increase, every object would 

* It is almost needless to say that such phrases, or words, 
as the chUd does not naderstand, should never be used with* 
out ezplaba^o ; the niAplest modea of expressioii should be 
adopted. 

Th6 Enlightened Instructor will at once perceive how useful 
tht. application ci sueh a habit as that o^ whicli we bare 
bee.n speaking, might be in after life, in our moral and social 
relations. — How often, in our intercourse with men, might 
prejudice be removed, and brotherly feeling be promoted, 
w:ere we aceustome^ito distinguish between cKoUioi and acci- 
dental differences ; between what is real and what is apparent. 
How important is it that we should be taught to discern 
between that which belongs to oiir nature itself, and that 
which is only an art^ial covering; that we should be habi- 
tuated to view men and things through the medium qf truth ; 
to refer, not to the opinion of men which so frequently 
depsorts from tmth, but to the unerring judgment of Go4. 
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8 IJ^TRODUCTION. 

furnish us with instruction — our observations 
on one object would assist us in examinii^ 
another; we should by degrees acquire dis- 
tinctness of perception, accuracy of observa- 
tion. — Neither are many books necessary* 
Books are useful as channels of knowledge 
which we could not otherwise acquire, or which 
we could not acquire without too great expense 
of time and labour ; they should be used as 
helps^ but should not supersede the use of our 
own faculties. 

The universal power of memory should also 
be exercised in a child. Memory is, properly 
speaking, the retentiveness of each faculty; 
strength of memory depends much upon the 
exercise of attention. 

The child may by degrees be led to reason 
and conclude; but this cautiously and slowly; 
he should be taught not to conclude in haste, 
and without knowing the grounds of his con- 
clusions. His instruction should furnish him 
with materials for reasoning, and at first, he 
should draw only the most obvious inferences. 
— When he sees that there are many links in 
the chain necessary to form a whole^ he may 
be led to distrust his own reason; he may find 
that it is very possible to see some of these 
Imks, while we do not see others — ^that there- 
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introduction; ^ 

fore we should always feel and acknowledge 
that *<we know but in part,*' atad that the 
whole of truth, and the full extent dUid bearing 
of each particular truth, is known only to God. 
The pupil may thus, at each stepy'^be led to 
feel his need of going to 6odj if be would 
possesa any degtee of essential truths he may 
be taught to feel that the truth acd light of 
God communicated to the spirit, and through 
the spirit to the other powers of the being, are 
necessary to his understanding rightly even 
those things which fall under the observation 
of his senses ; to perceive that if natural truth 
so far transcends his powers, divine truth must 
be whoUy incomprehensible, except through the 
communications of the Spirit of Truth.— >One 
end, at least, may be attempted in every lesson, 
which is^ to trace all to God, to shew the de- 
pendence of every efiect on its great^j^ cause: 
-«-the mind and heart early trained to contem- 
plate, to adore the present God, might after- 
wards daily, habitually acknowledge Him, in 
His works. His Providence, His gifts.— The 
pious Instructor will likewise ind the means of 
elucidating and tracing home the evil in human 
nature : *— from the conviction of the individual 

• Rom. viii. 22, 23. 

b3 
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10 INTRODUCTION* 

and univeroal corruption of onr bdngi the pupil 
maybe led to behold, and prize the Redemp- 
tion of the Son of God. 

The following lessons are rery imperfect 
specimens of what might be done— we would 
endeavour to lead each individual to attempt 
for himself the exercise of those powers with 
which he has been endowed. 

We may, in conclusion, be permitted to say 
a few words upon the mode of instructii9n by 
spiritual analogy; it is practically connected 
with a religious education. It is a method 
constantly pursued in ^' the Scripture of Truth :'* 
it was used by the prophets, who ^^ spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost :" it was 
adopted by Him who spake €Ls never man 
spake. — He who is Himself ''the truth and 
the life'' could not put forth truth in the full 
transcendence of its power; could not, because 
the state of His hearers was not adapted to its 
reception. In speaking to those. whose minds 
were engrossed with objects of sense. He 
taught by objects of sense; objects of sense 
are the lowest and most outward fprms of 
truth : it was with these our Lord began; from 
these He taught His hearers to ascend upward, 
or rather to turn inward to the spiritual 
realities expressed by outward objects. The 
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divine Inalructor would doubtlesB have taught 
Hw discipleg much more, had they been in a 
state to reeeive His instractions : John xvi. 12. 
But to. whom can He manifest truth in its own 
fulness and beauty? Who has an ear to hear ? 
Who has an eye to perceive ? Who has a heart 
to understand I Man in his fallen 8tate> can only 
receive truth ««i{0G{; the glorious Ught must 
be tempered before bis weak organ can sustain 
it.«-*We are told that the prophets searched. 
" wfaat^ or what manner of time^ the Spirit of 
Christy which was in them> did signify;" thus, 
when surveying the outward forms of creation^ 
or reading the letter of Scripture, will those 
who are ammated by the Divine Spirit, search 
for that inward truth, which is indiscernible by 
the natural nund. 

The Scriptures abound with analogies— and 
the spiritual mind is delighted when they are 
unfolded tp it« The various parables put forth 
by our Lord are most simple and forcible means 
of inj^meticm ; they shew an analogy between 
circumstances in the natural world, different 
state^^ actions, and institutions of men, and the 
dtspeMstkms of God. In the conversation with 
Nlcodeihus, (John iii.) we have a direct instance 
of spiritual analogy, a clear reference to the 
connection between the outward creation and 
B4 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

heavenly truths. " If I have told yoii earthly 
things^ and ye believe^ not, how Bhall ye believe- 
if I tell you of heavenly things ?"* If we. can- 
not comprehend even the outward sign, fao:«v' 
can- we comprdiend the spiritual reality signi- : 
fied?t . : . . 

There is, if we may venture the observation^ 
a real ground for our Lord's instruction by* 
analogy, which we may not, at first, peroeite. 
He knew the inmost cause of every ^ect, the 
eternal nature, and dependence of all things. 
He not only looked upon the external forkn of 
things. He knewtheir inward life and opera-' 
tion I He saw theiii in the spirit ; He daw every 
link in connection with the whoIe.««*We are 
apt to separated natural truth from revealed ^ 
truth ) but Truth is one : it has differences of ' 
form, but not of essence ; it may l>e considered 



* See likewise, Jobn xii. 24 ; and 1 Cor. xr. 35^38 ; and ' 
vcr.41-.44. 

t The Afioralypae is a b<M>k of liwroglypbia, of hfavealy 
emblems, and it is said, '< blessed is he that reiMleth, and 
they that hear the words of this prophecy-, and keep those 
things which are Written therein." In the' two last chapters, 
particularly, the assemblage of glonl^a d^zfJes tbr^mid, the! 
grandest objects and the most precious things in creation, ixe • 
used as symbols. — What must the VMtsard realities theniselires 
be, of which, all the bright and glowiog objects described, are ' 
l}ttt the outward signs or forms ! (1 Cor. ii. 9.) • - ^ 
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as a manifestation- of the life of God^* L%f€ 
18 diie in its essence^ various in its forms and 
manifestatioBS. All creation is a procession 
from God, a multiplication of forms of life— * 
there is consequently, an internal harmony be- 
tween the parts of creation. There arie ana- 
logies of which we are continually making new 
discoveries ; there is an obvious analogy be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms — 
there is an analogy between these. and the 
mineral kingiloni. There is frequently an 
analogy to be traced between some of the divine 
operations, and the imperfect operations of man 
—because the will and intellect of man still 
retain some vestige of their heavenly origin. 

As there is an essential harmony between 
the different manifestations of the infinite mind, 
there must be an analogy between nature and 
Revelation. Were we more accustomed to the 
sacred path, wc might trace this analogy in 
mattiy wonders of which we have now no idea. 
In man lie the impediments to heavenly know- 
ledge; hence, at present clouds and darkness 
rest upon the greater part of the subject : still 

• TIm &il of God creates ;t Hii Woni is life ; t and we 
may Mak of His uaiversal Spirit as the power of life, the 
operator, ud tkt light of life* 

t Oen. i. 3. X John i. 1—4, &c. ; viii. 12 ; xi. 25. 
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14 INTBODUCTION.^ 

we iiave, b^re aod tbere» a bright sim^beain 
iUuminaUng portions of the wbok, an4 leading 
118 to believe tbiA ia the vegioAft yet unex* 
plored^ tbere exist relatioiis more entire and 
beautiful than those already manifested. 

We wpuld particularly observe that the book 
of nature and the book of Revelation must be 
studied hand in hcrndf each will throw light 
.upon the other. Let us as much as possible 
refer every thing to G|od ; all wisdom, all power, 
all goody are from Him. In studying the 
works of creation, in viewing the efiEbrts of the 
human mind in natural science^ let us beware 
of excluding from our view, the operation of 
the Divine Spirit; let ua rather seek that the 
Divine Spirit may Himself gmde and be pre* 
sent with us in every research, and render 
every fresh discovery of truth a means of draw* 
lag us nearer to Himself.* 

To return to a practical view of the ^utbject 
as connected with education. We should .en- 
deavour so to train the youthful mind as to 
prepare it for a spiritual exercise of its powers^; 



- * The atady of iiAtnral tcienoe should never be pfiraned 
indifpmdently of that of the holy ScriptuKSy and of httDan nfl- 
taro« The itudy of haman natiilre «• U U,. bai a tendeoey to / 
humble us ; the study of Scripiurc shews ns the umrc^tA the 
disorder and eril we behold, and points out the rtmedy tot it. 
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INTROO0CTION. 16 

we should lead the pupil to hold conrene with 
God in His works— to form habits of reflection 
— to pray for the divine illumination: — ^we 
should aid him in following thoie paths of 
wisdom which lead directly to the fountain of 
happiness.* A key being furnished^ every in- 
structor should search, meditate, and pray: 
unless we are ourselves mstructed, how shall 
we instruct? — each should advance cu Grod 
leads, and as far as God leads; each should 
communicate to others according to what he 
receives .-r-Let it be remembered, that '^ as the 
spirit of the life worketh, so the spirit of the 
understanding conceiveth"— let us desire no 
light but that which proceeds from the light of 
Ufe^ from the union of the heart, the will, .the 
affections with Jesus Christ. Knowledge alone, 
or knowledge which is not founded in humility 
and the love of God, ^^ puffeth up''— -^^ a man 
can receive nothing, except it be given him 
from hehven/'t Let us, in the first place seek 
that the lave of God may abide in our hearts, 
then let us wait the portion of light which He 
may be pleased to communicate. 

'< TboQ art the sonrce and centre of all mindf » 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 
From thee departing they we loit^ and rore 

• ProT. UL; viU. f John iii. 27. 
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At nwdom witboot hooour, hope, or peace. 
From tliee is all that sootbcs the life of mao. 
His liigh eiKieavour, Hod his glad success, 
~ His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But, O thou boiint^us Giver of all gOud, 
Thou art of all thy gifts. Thyself the crown ! ' 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with tliee rich, take what thou wilt away." 
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OBJECTS 



IN THE 



NATURAL CREATION. 



In the course of the following lessons, certain 
expressions are sometitnes used which the In- 
structor should previously explain. 

Natural and artificial. 

What is the difference between a natural 
thing and an artificial itingl Whetk I say a 
thing is natural, I mean that it is in the istate 
in which God causes it to be : when L say 
a thing is artificial, I mean that it is not in the. 
stale in which God made it, but that it has' 
undergone some change in the hands of man* 

Give me an instance of a natural thiAg : give- 
me an instance of an artificial one. 

Is a butterfly natural, or artificial ? A blade 
of grass? A pen? A table 1 Achaur? 

Animate-^inaniniate — dead* 

What do I- mean, when I ask whether a thing 
is ammate? — I mean to ask whether it possesses' 
animri Hfe. 

What is the difference between a dead thing 
and an inanimate one ? — A thing is sidd to be 
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18 auKSTioNs roR touno persons, &c. 

inanimate, ivhen it does not possess animal 
life, and never bad it : we say a thing is dead, 
when it once had life, whether animal or vege- 
table, and has been deprived of it.— Give me 
instances of things animate, things inanimate, 
things dead. 



ACORN- 

I. 

Whatisthifi? 

How do you know it to be an acorn 7 
[The child will find some difficulty in answer- 
ipg this question ; he*wiU probably at first, give 
aa answer. wbich will only ainount to saying 
that h$ does know it: the Instructor may gra* 
dually le^d him to perceive > something of the 
proce^\ whiph baa been taking place, in his 
ii4ifd,-«-D4d you ever nee, t Ms aoorn before?—^ 
But: y^ have seen $ubstanee9 of tbe same kind 
fisthat Bjow before you, and* you. have heard 
them called acomis; you observed a certain 
appearance, or certain qualities in those acorns, 
which you remember'^yoix now see in the ob- 
ject before you the same appearance and qua- 
lities as in other acorns, therefore you con- 
clude this substance is an acor^i.^ — ^-Let us 
consider what fiiculties of your mind may have 
been in exercise. The Teacher will b|:ii^ nilown 
his expressions and explanations to thq. ty^- 
cities of the children, and lead tbeqi to perceive 
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that they may have exercised, perception— ob- 
servation — memory — comparison — reasoning-— 
judgment] 

By which of your senses cail you discern the 
acorn and its qualities ? 

By which can you not discern them ? 

Describe the shape of the acorn. — ^Where is 
it largest ? Where is it smallest ? 

What colour has it? Has every part the 
same colour ? 

Is the acorn rough, or smooth ? What part 
is rough — what smooth ? 

Does any other quality strike the eye ? 

What has the acorn at the top ? What has it 
underneath ? 

Is the cup fkrmly united to the acorn? 

Separate the cup. When, atr «ir ^vrW sbite, 
was it most fiiinly united? Why? 

Why has the part of the acorn within* the' eufs 
a different dolour from the otiher part ? 

Is the acorn a natural, or an artificial pro-^ 
duction? 

Is it animate or inanimate? 

To what kingdom of nature does it belong ? 

To what class of vegetables ? 

To what genus? 

What part of the oak was it ? 

To what part of the oak was it attached? 

What is the natural cause of the acorn fallmg 
from the oak? 

What nourish^ed it on the oak? 

How was nourishment conveyed to it ? 
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What was there in the earth to give nourish^ 
•inent? 

How is the moisture of the earth made to 
rise and cireulate to the acorn i 

Whence does the oaA come I 

Where were once the root — the trunk — ^the 
branches ? 

Could all be contained in the acorn? 

Might this acorn become an oak ! How ? 

What effect would be produced, were it put 
into the ground ? 

Does the acorn shoot in one direction only? 

What takes place before the acorn shoots? 
ffhe outside corrupts.] 

What part of the acorn shoots ? 

Of what use Is the outside ^ 
r^ What^ Kooottieg^ oi. it at last I 

Is Uiere any part of you which is like the 
GAitside of the a£om ? 

And what will become of your body, when 
it is laid in the ground I * 

* Various traiai of thought^ may at different times be 
pursued with respect to the same object — In commencing 
the lesson, the Teacher might say, where is the acorn now ? 
Is it cotueicut that it is in my hand ? Am I conscious of it ? — 
Is the acorn active or passive ? — Wi^ did 1 take the acorn 
into my hand ? I took it into my hand, that we might 
eramine it, and that we might reflect upon it. By what mtam 
are we to examine it? Of what senses is it chiefly the 
object ? What qualities can you discern in it by the sense 
of tight f What by the sense of fuiingf-^We said that we 
might examine the acorn by means of onr senses ; tohat acts 
and examines through our senses? [The mind examines 
through the medium of the senses.] What jtomert of mind 
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II. 



Tell me the uses of the acorn. 

Do many acorns often grow on the oak ? 

What is the number of this acorn i 

What may you say of its age I 

What is reckoned Jthe general age of an oak? 

How long is it in attaining its full growth ? 

And how long may it be in decaying? 

If an oak bear acorns every year, can you at 
all calculate the number it might produce in its 
time ? 

And if each of those acorns were sown, might 
not they also become oaks 7 

And would not these oaks again produce 
acorns in their time 7 

How incalculable then, is the number of oaks 
and acorns, which this single acorn might pro* 
duce ! 

[We are lost in the thought of the numbers 
here presented to us. It cannot be expected 
that the mind of a child should receive a clear 

cftD be exercised with respect to the acorn ? — Sach a course 
of qaettions, might, with little rariation, apply to almost any 
object. 

The Teacher may at times consider objects with respect to 
some one prominent feature ; vegetables for example : 

I.- With reference to the process of growth. 

2. their appearance, state, Ac* when 

grown. 

3. . f . • . • their ns^s when grown. 

4* • . » • • . their end, after baring passed through 
their vegetable life. 
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impression of the fact: if any idea of the in- 
creasing multitude be given, we must be satis- 
fied. Our aim should be, to lead to the con- 
templation of the infinite power of God^ the 
Author of all increase.] 

We cannot calculate the number of oaki^ of 
which this acorn might be the parent; still less 
the number of acorns — but we know generally 
that this little acorn which I hold in my hand, 
might produce hundreds of oaks, and thousands 
and millians of acorns. 

We said that root, trunk, branches, leaves, — 
the whole of an oak might proceed from this 
acorn : we have since thought of the many 
oaks and acorns which might in succession 
arise from such a seed; what then must the 
acorn contain ? 

Must it not contain a power of life and in- 
crease ? 

fTe are not able to calculate the extent of 
this power : who knows it perfectly.? 

Does the power of life, or the power of pro- 
ducing an oak, exist in the acorn tit and by 
itself? 

In and by whom, does it exist ? 
By what power is its life maintained ? 
Can the acorn, by its own efficiency, call forth 
its power of life? 

Have we not seen that it must be acted ypon 
by the elements ? 

And who gives the elements their power of 
acting upon it? 
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\Vho causes the Bun, air, and rab, to vivify 
the acorn in the. earth ? 

Who gives every, c^use power to produce ItQ 
effect^ from the first germ of life in the seed^ 
to the final decay of the oak ? f > 

There may be at this time, upon the earth,^ 
millions of millions of acorns^ yet, amongst 
all these numbers, God knows this acora, and 
every circumstance belonging to it. 

I>oe8 God know- what will become of this 
acorn ? 

And does He not know the use we are now 
making of it ? 

Does He not bear what we &re saying, and 
know our thoughts about it ? 

And if God knows this single acorn with all 
its properties and qualities, amidst the innu- 
merable acorns which are in the world — if He 
knows its time, its place, and the most minute 
circumstance concerning it-— will He not much 
more care for, uphold, and preserve each in- 
dividual amongst the multitudes of the human 
race? 

God is the Father of the vast Universe, yet 
every outward circumstance, however minute, 
in the evei7-day life of each individual, is known 
to Him : every operation of the mind, every 
working of the will, every inclination of the 
heart, of every human being, during each suc- 
cessive moment of its existence, is intimately 
present to the alUeeeing mind. 
Remember then that amidst the innumerable 
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multitudes of human creatures^ you are every 
moment cared for, watched ov^r, upheld by 
your Father in Heaven : if you have never yet 
Bought Him, be moved by the thought, that^ 
though you have forgotten Him times without 
number, still He has never left you during one 
moment of your existence ; that in Him you 
have lived, and moved, and had your being* 

* We might pursue the thought yet fiirther, and coniider 
all the host of angelic creatures, the myriads of sinless in* 
telligences, with every working of their being, all intimately 
known to God at one and the same moment — On the one 
hand we admire that immensity which contains in itself the 
perfect knowledge of all the multiplied forms of being ; on 
the other, we adore that goodness which every moment takes 
care of, provides for, sastains, the very least creature. 
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What element do we breathe ? 

Can we see it ? Why not ? 

Can we feel it ? Why can we feel it ? 

Is it abundant I Can we go any where beyond 
its reach I 

By what name do we call the body of air 
which surrounds the earth ? 

About what height is tJie atmosphere ? 

Is there any space around our earth which the 
air does not fill? 

Does it enter into the smallest space we can 
imagine? 

Is it then a very fine or thin body ? 

Does it enter into water ? 

What do we call that property in the air, by 
which it gives way, and again takes its former 
place ? .... 

Has water this property? — ^In the samex^e- 
greemml. 

Can we eamly move in. air ? 

Could we move as easily in winter? WJpy 
not? . : 'f : / 

Is air in itself dear ? Is it always in a, 9lear 
siate'f ; • ^,,.- 

When is it darkened t When is it <;lou4^ ? 

How does* air support birds iii ;fiying ? 

Has it weight ? 

A column of air an inch squari6 weighs about 
iSIbs: — ^how great a pressure of air must 
c 
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there be upon your body! Would you not 
think you must be weighed down by it ? How 
is it that it is not so ? [Because the air presses 
equally in every direction ; if there is a heavy 
pressure of air ahove your, hand, thet« is an 
equal pressure below it.] 

What occasions the weight of the air of which 
we have been speaking ? Did we not say the 
air extended to a considerable height above the 
surface of the earth ? 

Is the weight of the air of use to us ? 

[The Teacher may explain that by means of 
the weight of the atmosphere, we are enabled to 
r^se water in the pump ; and that animals and 
vegjstables absolutely require an external pres- 
sure of air, otherwise the elastic fluids con- 
tained in the finer vessels would burst these 
vf aseh and extinguish life.] 

Is ^t air composed of more parts than one ? 
[Several substimces enter into it, but its prin- 
cipal paHs are two.] 

What is the chief use of air ? 

Can men live without it? Can the beasts ? 
Orihe birds? Or the fish?* To what then is 
air necessary ? 

in it liecessary to animal life only ? 

Could the vegetahle creation live without it ? 

S(m does idr contribute to the sitpport of 
vegetables? Dd thttf breathe ? [Plants are pro- 

* IC OM^ bo n^^xk94 tbftt fish not onljr bttttUie «r» but 
that it U necessaiy to their motion in the water ; that bjr 
meaoa of tlie air-bladder th^y rise and aitnk. 
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vided with numerotts minute o^ans of breath- 

We raid that the rir had more parts than one. 
There is a certain part of the air which is pecn* 
liarly necessary for the preservation of animal 
life; there are other parts which are injurious 
to it ; those parts which are iojurkms to animal 
Ufe are the proper nutriment of vegetabk life. 
The plants take in those parts of the ahr whidk 
ace huTtfid to living creatures, and endt that 
portion which is most beneficial to them. 
Vegetables are of the greatest service in pro- 
moting Uie salubrity of die atmosphere. Let 
us observe, in this arrangement, the wisdom and 
goodness of God. 

What must be the consequenee if v^^getaUes 
did not receive those parts of the air which are 
unit for living creatures ? 

How is the air received into our bodies ? 

Is the air thus taken in by our lungs retained, 
or seat out again? [The air is separated in our 
lungs: that part of it wfakb is good for the 
support of animal life is retained, the other 
parts are emitted.] 

Of what use to us, is that part of the air 
wUob we letaitt ? [It is cimveyed to our blood, 
and promotes the warmth, sennMity, pnd 
aetlvity of our bodies.] 

Ibqr the air under any circumstances be un** 
wholesome to us? 

Under what ? [Different circumstances may 
c2 
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I!ender it unwholesome : it is frequently so in 
close or crowded rooms, where there is hot a 
sufficient admission of pure mr; we are then 
liable to breathe again the noxious parts of the 
air which we have emitted.] 

Is the air in all situations equally wholesome ? 
* Do you know any other means than that we 
have mentioned, by which the air is preserved 
in a wholesome state? ^ 

What is one great use, of winds/ of storms, 
and lightning I 

Is the air always of the same temperature ? 

How \^ the outward air perceptibly warmed 
9r heated? 

Why is the air so cold in winter? 
. is there an nse in the different temperatures 
of the air? 

By what Supreme Power is th^ body of the 
air regulated, and made to produce those won- 
derful eifbcttf we observe ? 

[The Instructor may pursue the coiisid^lation 
of the uses of air with respect to sound, sight, 
&;c. according to the capacities of the pupils i 
be may, for instance, tell them that it is by 
means of the air that we receive the importanl; 
communications of sound in language,, and the 
deliglttCul notes which strike the etm in rousio. 
(le may tell them that if there were no atm»s«< 
phere, there would be no light, except in' that 
p^ of the sky where the sun appear&7*^hat <he 
extension of light is owing to the 'refraction of 
tjbe rays, of the suq by means of the atmos* 
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phere ; that the morning and livening twilighti 
ivhich are so beneficial to us, depend on the 
fiame cause : be may further tell themj, that 
4xiany of the varied appearances of light, tihade, 
and colour on the earth/ with which we are 
coDStaifttly gratified, are to be attributed to the 
constitution of the atmosphere ; he may pai^ 
ticttlarly notice the cause of tlie lieautiful ap' 
pearance of blue vaulted sky, which young pei^- 
sons are at a loss to comprehend.] 

We have spoken of the chief use of aif) ih 
the Support of animal and vegetable Hfe : let us 
now, particulariy reflect on the ^orable good- 
ness of God. — ^lliere is a suflBcient quantity of 
air to maintain life in every creature which in- 
habits the globe. Think of the immense mul- 
titude of creatures, (none of which could exist 
without idr,) all at the same time breathing the 
element, fitted for their preservation, and no 
one of them interfering with another — think of 
the multitude of fish which inhabit the oceau ; 
the multitude of birds, of which the air is the 
proper element; the various tribes of beasts, 
reptiles, and insects ; lastly consider the great 
number of human creatmres upon earth, (about 
eight hundred millions,) all breathings all re- 
ceiving by incessant respiration the vital pro- 
perties of the air. Remark also particularly, 
what we said of the vegetables; (vegetables 
comprehend trees, shrubs, plants, and flowers ;) 
we have seen that these likewise inhale the air, 
but tliat by the wonderful arrangement of God, 
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they Inhale those parts of it which are injurious 
to ammal life, while the animalSi on the contrary^ 
take in that part whieb is uosusUble to v^eta* 
blea^<*-We ftrtber remarked, that this latter pro- 
cess is a principal means of the constant reno- 
vatkm of the atmosphere. — Obsenre that the 
God who first wdained still nnintemiptedly 
upholds this (wder of things. Again«»*refiect 
that since ynu entered into the world, you have 
continually breathed the air around yon, and 
that you will not cease to breathe it, till you 
beeome an inhabitant of another state^*— Adore 
these manifestations of the power and love of 
God; let your breath be often employed in His 
. praise ; let it be consecrated to Him for ever* 
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ANT, 



Have you observed the Ant ? What hare you 
obserml aboat it ? 

Wbatisthesh^ieofitBbody? To the body 
of what insect is it most like ? 

Is there more tiian one kind of ant ? How 
may the kinds be distinguished I 

Does any kuid of ant fly I At what seaaon of 
the year? 

Where do you generaUy see anta?~What 
appearance do they present? (That of Idsure 
and rest ?J 

What do they raise above the ground ? 

Does the antrMll differ from the mok-Uin 
How ? — Of what materials ia the ant-hill com- 
posed? 

Do the ants perform their work in a few 
homrs? 

Do they persevere in it till it ia done ! 

Have the hei^ps which they ndse^ an use ? 
What? 

In the interior of the ant-hill are contained 
many cella^ or small dwellinga, and many pas- 
sages like streets, which have communication 
with these dwellings; there are also larger 
habitatiena, and open q^aces like aquares : there 
is a resemblance to a city in the constructkHi of 
their dwellings; and in their Uttle common - 
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wealth, the aats have their own laws und regu- 
lations. 

By what power is all this effected ? 

We call the power by which the inferior 
creatures act, Instinct: — who gives them hi- 
stinct? 

When many agents are employed, what is 
necessary in order to the accomplishment of 
their work ? 

Must there not be an agreement f 

Must not each perform its particular portion ? 

Would there not otherwise be a failure in the 
design ? 

Might not one spoil the work of another? 

Could one ant alone accomplish that which is 
performed by many ? 

How may what we have said be applied to 
the labours of men ? 

Are not great works performed by the union 
bf many agents? 

What often spoils the labours of men ? 

The little insects which labour by ifistinct tail 
not to accomplish their end : we too often £ail 
through want of union. — If we all sought tp act 
under the influence of the One Spirit, there 
would be unity in the design, harmony in the 
operation, success in the execution. 

In what other respects are the ants worthy 
our attention ? 

In what do they resemble the bee ? 
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During what season of the year do we see 
them employed ? 

For what season do they provide ? 

Are we recommended to imiiaie the ant? 
How? 

Read Prov. vi, 6—8 ; xxx. 24, 35. 

Though the ants are such little creatures, yet 
by regular^industry, they accomplish a' great 
work : have not you an important work to do ? 

The ants wisely make provision, in the sum- 
mer, for that season which to many insects is 
one of torpor, or of death : could the ants pro- 
cure food in the mnter? 

The children of God provide tot Eternity. — 
[Matt. vL2Q; nx. 21 ; Luke xii. 21, 31—33; 
xvi.9; ITimivi. 19,] 

For what ought you to provide ? 

When %vill it be too late to provide for Eter- 
nity ? Read Matt. xxv. 1—12, and 14—30. 
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CHRYSALIS, 

I. 

What is this called ? Does tt belong to the 
animate^ or inanimate part of creation ? 

Observe its shape and appearance. Has it 
feet? Does it seem to be Intended to move ? 
To take food? 

In wluA is the insect enveloped ? Is not its 
covering like a tomb or prison ? 

Was the insect dlway$ in this state 7 

Into what state will it pass? 

What mil then become of its covering ? 

Which is preferable-— the present state of the 
insect, or that into which it will pass 7 

In what state may we say it is at prjbsent? 
Is it ckot in one of torpor, repose^ and almost of 
death? 

Why is the insect in its present state ? 

Is it not preparing for, or actually undergoing 
a change ? 

Who has appointed its change ? 

Let us consider the insect in its former state 
—-what is the nature of the caterpillar ? 

Upon what does it feed ? How does it move ? 
Where does it live ? 

What will the insect be in its butterfly state ? 
Wm it be light and beautiful? Where will it 
live? Will it easily move? On what will it 
feed? 
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Compare the inflect in ito twodiffereiKt states 
as n eaterpiUar^ and m a butterfly.«^The cater- 
pillar feeda on groaa food \ the botterfly en the 
sweets of floirara* The caterpillar crawli hea^y 
on the eartiiy the butterfly ranges the atr; its 
win^i are of the finest dowAi adorned with 
brilliant colours; its powers are renewed^ it 
enjoys a superior existencc—jBtfteeai its cater- 
pillar, and its butterfly state, we have seen thalt' 
the insect pMiea into one of torpor approaehiiig 
death. 

Does the subject s«in;est any spiritual truth ? 

The state of man upon eaith may be compared 
to that of the cgterpiUear; he is confined to a 
narrow spot; his powers are contracted — ^bis 
senses are a hindrance to bis higher nature* 
His bodjf must pass into the tomb, into a state 
of inactivity and death, 

But vrill his body be always confined to the 
tomb? . 

Most not all who are In their graves come 
forth at the ^ot of the Son of God? [John 
y«28,2»; lCor*xr.S2.] 

And into what slate will the bo^Kee of the 
H|^A^«es»pasaf 

Shall they not be transformed? Aall they 
not rise in glmy and beauty! 

II. 
Of what ^ we apeak last time ? 
Wbafc did we say of ikie. format of tbejprtf^iuir, 
and c^ iSa^futuft state of the ohrysalia ? 
c4 
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What comparison did we dra^v? 
* Can you tfaiok of any other manner, in ipirbich 
i^cf nfay derive instraction from the subject? 

. Consider an iodividual in bis unrenewed state. 

Are not his Hcffections confined to the earth ? 

Does he not feed on earthly food, without 
even desiring the bread of heaven ? 

Next consider the goodness of God in calling 
him to repentance^ to a state of inward retreat. 
The man must pass <' through death to life/* 
A great change must be wrought in his souir 
He may be for a time perhaps, to all appear- 
ance, useless ; all the powers of his being may 
be , absorbed by the secret operations of tbe 
Spirit .of God ; dead to this world, for it may 
be that h$ cannot occupy himself as formerly, 
and not yet alive to^ God,— But God seeth and 
worketh in secret. The greatest operations of 
nature ate performed in stillness, and under the 
outward appearance of death. In the dark re-, 
cesses of the earth, the ^iai^ond is formedv in 
all its briUiancy $ the ruby and the sapphire iti 
their glowing colours. It is in the repose of 
wintesr that the process of vegetalion takes 
place ; it is in corruption and death, that the 
seed is fertili&d. 

And the mbw man is fbifmed in the inward 
retreat of penitence :— in the recesses of the 
broken and contrite heart, God speaks peace ; 
into the depth and inmost part tif die soul, He 
breathes, new life< In that state of apparent 
listlessness, torpor, and inaction, winch the 
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spectator often cannot understand^ the Cbru- 
tian is prepared to act with the high powers of 
a spiritual nature, hv ik^ appointed time^ the 
new creature emerges from its prison ^ the cap- 
tive sees the light of heaven ; he lives in othet 
regions ; he feeds on othei^ food : he is already 
in desire become an inhabitant of heaven — on 
the wings of faith he soars towards God* 
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COAL. 

Do yoa knoir the •ab9tai)ce 1 ha^e lud upoa 
the table ? Hav« yon often seen it ? 

Why have I bxought U before yoa ? 

Tell me what you know about it. 

What kind of substance is it? — Is it hard ? 
cold? heavy? opaque? 

Does it belong to the animal kingdom ? . To 
the vegetable ? To the mineral ? 

Where are minerals found ? 

Who forms them in the earth ? 

Must the Creator have foreseen our wants, 
when He formed coal ? 

When is coal particularly a comfort ? 

And what ought we to feel for the comfort ? 

Now let us consider this piece of coal. Were 
I to put a living creature on the table, what 
would you observe in it, which you cannot 
observe in the coal ? Will the coal ever move ? 
Has it animal life ? 

Were a flant to remain long upon the table, 
what change would take place in it? — ^Would 
a nmilar change ever take place in the coal ? 
Why not? 

We spoke of the coal as hard : is it as hard 
as a stone ? 
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If you rub the ooal in your hmdsy irtiaft vfiHl 
yon perceive ? Why T 

Would a dark stone produce the same e£feei ? 
Why not? 

Has every piece of coal a shape! Has every 
piece of ooal the same shape ? 

Is shqpe an essential^ or an acddental 
quality? 

Is parHeuIar shape ever essential? 

Is the particular shape of the coal essential 
or accidental? 

Of vhat propeiliea can yon think as essential 
to coal? 

What is the peenlisv mt of coal? 

Would stone or clay answer the same pur- 
pose? Why^not? 

Stone and day camot hekindkdy but wt tee 
that coal can :— -what ia coal intk icspect to the 
fire? Doeakcrsoreibel IsitnnitfaelDodof 
fire? 

ym a pieee of ooal bom alfmya ?-^When 
the coal boms, chea att Ae fttt yon see pro* 
ceed from that which was first appUed to k ? 

In what r e sp ec ts does the coal become 
cAcntfcrf by tile action of fire i 

What takes place when the coal begins tot 
b«m? 

We snd that Ita eoknir is black; does ik 
continue UsckS 

What immtt of the bkiekness 7 

What pioceeds bom the cor*] ki its btatng 
state? [Smoke]. 
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And what more f [Light and heat]. 

And what is then the whole appearance of the 
coalf 

How may we describe the action of thejhref 

[It unlocJks the'durk hard matter^ and unites 
with the latent fire in the coal ; it decomposes 
the ooaly and changes a part of it into lis own 
substance.] 

What beeomes of the fire when the coal is 
consumed} 

And where is the heat dispersed ? 

What becomes of the grosser part of the 
coal? 

Does the eintkr contain as mach latent fire as 
the coal? Why not? 

What has the coal lost by burning? Is its 
weight the same ? Its ske ? Its colour? Its 
hardness? Its power of combustion ? 

With what element do the Oiheg^ at last 
mingle? 

Aft^r the diflbrent particles of the coal are 
separated by burning, can yoti trace whither 
they go? 

Who knowB whither every single particle is 
gone, and makes every partide serve its proper 
end? 

Now let us collect into one view, some of the 
particulars we have noticed in our conversation. 

In what different states may you think of the 
coal ? [First, of ita state in the mine, where 
probably this piece of coal formed part of a 
large mass. 
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Secondly, we may consider it in the state in 
which we now see it, when it has been dug out 
of the mine, and separated from the mass of 
which it was a part. 

Thirdly, we may think of it in a burning 
states as emitting smoke, flame, light, andheat« 

Fourthly, we may think of it when it has 
undergone the operation of fire, either partialfy 
fir wholly^ - 

• Let us consider how the qualities of the coal 
differ in its different states. 

You have already told me some of the quali- 
ties of the coal in its present staite—tdl.me how 
it differs in its burning state. 

• And what can you tell me of it, when it has 
become a cinder 7 ' 

Let us try whether^ from any part of our 
considerations, ,we can draw spiritual improve* 
merit. 

. fFhai is the present state of th«i coal ? Is 
it not cold, gross, dark, hard, heavy add inert ? — 
All these qualities exbt in the unrenewed heart. 

If you had nevet seen burning coal, would 
you have supposed the piece you ntnv see^ 
capable of bang brought into a sfiote so cfe/- 
/er«n< from the former ? 

And if we could, with our spiritual eyes, 
behold the heart of man aa it really is, entirety 
opposed to the difine grace and love-^if w& 
could be fully awtire cS its blacklieeis, coldness. 
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haRliies8~w« should think it impossible that 
Ae same heart ooidd be brought into a state of 
Sght, warmih, and lieavenly life. 

We will next consider an inflamed piece 
of coal ; — ob^rve how bright it is, it is all 
transformed into a fiery mass :— now h)ok 
at this piece which is half consumed; one 
side retains its original blaclcness, the other 
is changed into the appearance and state of 
fire. 

Could we beludd what takes place in the con- 
'verdon and sanetification of the human heart, 
we should perceive a spiritual process, of which 
the fects we have observed may aflford some 
illustration, — ^The sacred fire of the divine lore 
takes hold of the heart, breaks it open, enters it, 
unlocks its dark hard being, penetrates every 
part, and by degrees chains it into it» own 
bright substance. 

The luminous pace I riiewed you, may re- 
Boond us of a happy soid who has lost its own 
nature in the divine*>-4he blackness is gone^ 
and it manifests nothing but the brightness 
which has been imparted to it* 

The coal exhibiting on one side its own pro* 
perdes, on the other the properties of fire, may 
remind us of those souls who are undergoing 
the earlier process of poriflcation, or sanctifica* 
tion : the divine love has begun to penetrate 
their being ; they are as yet, however, renewed 
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biit in part; and if they have on the one hand 
the glowing properties of fire, they have on the 
other, the yet unconsmned opposites of their 
oMm dark nature. * 

f If tbf Instructor find that the atteotion of the pupil U 
arretted, he may lUrect him to apply to fumulf the view we 
have been takings and to aik himself these questions : 

Have I yet beooaa acqns&atcd ulth ay own falka aatwie 
And its pfoprrtias ? 

Hate I yet thought of being transformed into the divine 
toature ? 

If I have, do I eirtlrely yield myself to th^ ti^fwnce of the 
iBTinattghfewidlovo* 

How /or am I icnawsd $ what profrasa is tha work of 
sanctification making in my heart ? How far do the qualities 
of my depraved nature stHI appear— how far do I manifest 
the eteets of the opentloii of the I>li4iie Bpirit f 
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COLOURS. 

Various simple and amusing exercises may 
be given to children upon colours. — In the sum- 
mer they may be told to gather flower leaves 
of such or such a colour: they may first be 
shewn the three primitive colours, 'then their 
shades and combinations. In winter painted 
cards may be used.-— When andn-bow is visible 
they should be called to observe it, but as it is 
transient, and its hues blend into one another 
so that they can scarcely be distinguished, it 
may be weU to have recourse to an artificial obr, 
ject which mil shew the colour with sufficient 
c]eamesfl.--By spouting water in the beams of 
the sun an ari^cial rain-bow may be fisrmed.— 
The different rays of liglu should be exhibited 
by means of a prism ; and in the flame of a 
candle the three primitive colours may often be 
pointed out : the lower part or cup of the flame 
is blue; in the body of the flame is the yellow; 
and in its thread or spiral extremity the red may 
be seen. — After the children have been accus- 
tomed to observe colours, a lesson something 
like the following nmy be given. 

What can you tell me about colours'? 

Do you know how many there are ? Think 
of all you can. 

Where do we see the greatest number of 
colours united? 
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How many colouro are to be disceroed iii the 
rain*bow? 

Can you, in general, clearly distinguidi them ? 
Why not? 

Which are the primitive or original colours ? 

Can you, from theae, trace the formation of the 
other colonrB? 

Which colour do you observe on the outside 
of the arch ? And which next ? And next ? 

How then is the orange situated witJi respect 
to the red and the yellow? 

Observe that it is the union of two colours 
which forms a third. 

What colour is between the yel)ow and the 
blue? 

Of what two colours then is the green com-: 
posed ? 

What is between the blue and the violet? 

The violet appears like a fainter tinge of the 
indigo. 

Do you know what will be produced by the 
union or admixture of colours ? 

If you were to mix together in -certain pro« 
portions all the colours of which we have be€h 
speaking, you would produce a dirty wbite^ 
in proportion to the perfection of the colours 
employed would be the clearness of the white. 

What is the source of colours, and the agent 
in producing theni ? 

ff^hat colours are contained in the light ? 

How is it that we do not distinguish these 
colours? 
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[Tbe bright emanation ve call Light is a 
colourless unity, which manifests things, but ia 
not itself manifeBted by ihem ; though the ae? en 
colours are contuned in the light they are un^ 
divided, and ind&scernibk eascept by refraction 
and reflection«-»co2Dicm< bodies are more or less 
dense, light is composed of pa^tides incoii* 
ceivably fiae.] 

But ia it possiMt to distiogniah the different 
ccdours in tbe Iqpht! 

By means of the prism, each ray will be 
divided, and may be exhibited in its own cdour 
upon a sheet of white paper. 

Go into the garden, and find amoi^t the 
flowers, specimens of as many colours as you 
can* 

Name to me some objects of different cdours. 

How is it that diffiarent objects appear of 
different colours ? 

[The Instructor may tell the children, that 
the diffiBrence of colour is supposed to be chiefly 
occasioned by the absorption and reflection c^ 
different rays of light : he must explain to them 
the meaning of the two tersaa^Hbhat to absorbi 
meaoa to draw in or swaUow up; to liefiecti 
means to bend or thmw back. He should also 
explain the difEerence between refisctmg and 
trummitiing: snow refkeis the cays of l^t ; 
glass transmits them. — As tihite is formed by 
the ttiuon of all the ookHirs in the light; Hack 
is occaMoned by the absorption of erery colour.] 

In a green leaf, or any other object which 
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appears green, what do we suppose to take place 
with respect to the different rays of Hgfat ? [Six 
of the rays must be absorbed, the green alone 
be reflected.] 

What must take place in obf eets which appear 
red, bluei &c. 

Can you tell the reason why cBfferent objects 
absorb ^and reflect different rays ? 

It is supposed that the difference of their 
texture is the cause :<^but must not the differ- 
ence be almost imperceptible? 

In fhe white and red rose, in the heart's-ease 
and tulip, Ibr instance, we see diffbrent colours : 
we suppose then a difference of texture in diffe* 
rent flowers, and in parts of the same flower. 

[The pupil may be convinced by means of 
a good microscope that a difference is to be 
discerned in the te^cture of those parts of flowers 
which reflect one colour, from the texture of 
those which reflect another.*] 

Could you have conceived this? Would you 
not have said there was no diflference of texture 
at all? 

Learn then how ready we should be to ffls- 
trust oinr own Icnowledge. We see but a part^ 

* It is km**! that fome bllad pcnoaft Juif» beea Me m 
lieel colottrt: this fact throwa ISghi upon tlM came of tbt 
differeoce of colours— it is probable that in these persons, 
owing to the deprivation of the sense of ught, that of feeling 
has beeome «>ore acnte» and that they hare been enabled to 
|icicei«« a dySBMBoe of iMitaflt so Hiiiailt, as Mt to be^lit* 
^emed by those in who» the sense of feeUag has heaa less 
strongly developed. 
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of tbe works of God, a little portion of Hi& 

wonders ! 

. Different lessons may be given, according to 

tbe different ages and capacities of tbe pupils, 

and tbe subject may illastrate some interesting 

truths. 

]>t us consider tbe natural yisible light as a 
representation of tbe inward light of truth. — 
Truth t> light. Did we say that tbe light con- 
sisted of one part, or of many parts t 

But would common observation discover this ? 

May there not be many colours in the inward 
truth, or light, — that is to say, many parU 
or rays of truth, all distinct in themselves, 
yet all harmonizing, and forming a perfect 
whole ? 

Let us consider God as Lights (and He is the 
very brightness and essence of Light) as IVuth 
—let us regard all tbe different rays or portions 
of truth as emanating from Him and united in 
Hiin:^acb portion of truth has its distinct 
colour and beauty, yet ray unites with ray, and 
blending imperceptibly, the united rays fonn a 
glorious body of light. ^ 

The mind of the Christian under the illumi- 
* nation of the Spirit, will act in two ways ; it will 
act as a prism ; it will act as a lens: as die 
prism divides the rays of light and shews each 
in its distinct colour, so will the renewed soul 
receive and exhibit each ray of truth in its 
own peculiar force and beauty— again it will 
concentrate tbe beams of truths and manifest 
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as one effulgence^ the transmitted light of the 
divine presence,* 

* If we may rentnre to refer to so sacred a subject as any 
illustration of what has been said, we wonld mention the 
description given, Her. x. 1. The angel hat a ndnbow upon 
his head, wfaoch .may indieate portions of the divine light in 
dittmetion ; his iace, is " as it were the snn"— exemplifying 
the uraen of tliose rays in a glorious body of light ; and if the 
illostration be pursued, his fut offirt may represent the divine 
love (inseparable from the true light) aninsating the ontward 
powers Xa. '* run in the way of Qod's commandments," and 
fulfil all His will. 

We will only iarther remark, that the number of ramhow 
cohun beautifully corresponds with many other instances of 
the same number in Scripture ; the frequent recurrence of the 
number ieven is too obvioos to be overlooked ; and we are 
led to conclude it has an inward signification, a reference to 
heavenly things not yet fully unfolded. In the glorious de* 
scription given Rev. iv. it is smd, " there was a rainbow 
round about the throne"-*it is also said ** there were seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God." — Such wonders are manifested to us as ob- 
jects, not of sight, not of reason, but of fidth. Glimpses of 
glory ace given us, eamettt of what shall be clearly revealed, 
when we shall see. " face to &ce:"— they should have the 
effect, of drawing us to the pursuit of the eternal realities. 
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EARTH, 

What is that element on which we tread ? ' 
What properties may yon readily discern in it ? 
Has it firmness ? Has it weight ? Is it luckl 
or opaque? 

Is it easily put in motion, like the air and 
water? 

Does water appear to dissolve it ? Or fire to 
consume it ? 

What use do you perceive ip: the solidity of 
the earth ? 

Could we walk, or build upon ab unstable 
element? 

Do you know how many kinds of earthy 
substances there are? There are said to i»e 
mne primitive kinds of earth : — ^tell me the most 
common earths. 

Are diffisrent kinds of /earUi found in combina- 
tion with each other ? 

The different combinations of earths upon the 
surface of the globe, are for the most part mixed 
with vegetable matter; by what general name 
do we designate these diversified earths ? 
In what relation is the word soU chie/fy used ? 
Enumerate some of the different kinds of soil . 
Have all the earths and soils an use ? 
What kind of earth has a white colour? 
And what are its properties? What has a yel- 
low colour? What kind of soil has a dark 
colour? 
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Are all soils eqaally pro4ii^9« ! 

What kinds of' earth ace used for hcioks <? Eon 
mortar? For pottery and chioa? Wbat is tbe 
chief kind employed in nsakiagglMM? 

Are any kinds use^iamedidoe? In paint- 
ing? 

Does the earth contiun combustibles ? 

If we dig into the earthy what do.we find I 

We find lay era J or strata of different kinds: 
do we know all the dififerent strata which, lie 
beneath the sm&ce ol the earth ? Why not f 

What are the prodnrtions caUed ii4iicb are 
found within the earth? [Minerals: under 
which general name we m^yt comprehend fossils^ 
earths^ or earthy roin^rals^ metald, precaous. 
stones.] 

What are the piodudicNis on the earth's suit' 
/ace called 1 

Under what principal classea may it». vege* 
table productions be arranged ? 

What creaftiwee five uifoo^ or fadialut the 
earth? 

What is the noblest creative that iiAalHts.llie 
earth? 

^Vhence do living creatures derive their noti- 
riskment ? 

Whence does mam derive his nourishment ? 

What is required of man, in order that the 
earth may yield to him its firuits ? 
d2 
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What 18 the great catise of the necessity for 
man's labour 7 Gen. iii. 17—19. 

But does the earth yield no kind of produc- 
tions without labour? If it depended upon our 
industry to have grass and trtes, and many 
different kinds of plants, would a// our wants be 
supplied? 

Whose power and goodness constantly pro- 
vides a succession of the productions of the 
earth ? . 

' Who prospers the labour of man, and con- 
verts it into a moral blessing ? 
' What relation have our bodies to the earth ? 

And how is the connection to be dissolved ? 
.'We have considered a little of the natiere of 
earth ; we have named diffisrent kinds of earth ; 
some of the productions contained within the 
earth, and some of those which belong to its 
surface. We have mentioned the earth as a 
habitation for man — now consider what rela- 
tion the earth bears to the other parts of crea- 
tion,* 
' WhJEtt is its place in the universe ? 

What do we know with respect to its time ? 

Who is its Creator and Preserver ? 

* We haTe confined onnelreB to * rerj few general con- 
lideratioas. — ^The Instructor might touch upon the natural 
geography of the earth, its seas, continents, islands, &c. its 
mountdos anid rttert, dlvertities of climate, tht natural pro- 
ductions of each country^^lla migbt give a general idea of 
the use and form of the earth, its aoanal and diurnal motion, 
&c."-These subjects are particularly treated in many works 
for the instruction of young persons. 
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In what state was it created ? 

Where do you read of the creation of the 
earthy and of its productions ? 

And what did God say when He beheld all 
that He had made ? [Gen. i. 31 .J 

What great changes have taken place on the 
earth? 

What is the Jlrst change of which vie read ? 

Are the consequences of this change still 
manifest ? 

What was the second change ? 

To w;hat are both these changes owing ? - 

Are any of the consequences of the deluge to 
be perceived ? How ? 

What third ehange do we expect I 

What will take place at the epd.ol.jbhe tim^ 
of the earth? 

Read 2 Pet. iii. 10; and Rev. xxi. 1. 

Will then all our possessions upon earth be 
destroyed? 

What use should we make of this considera- 
tion ? What does our Saviour say. Matt. xxiv. 
35—42. Compare this with Matt. vi. ld^21. 

And ought our afiectitos to be set upon a 
w(Hrld which is corrupted by the sin of man, 
and which is to be dissolved by firet [1 John ii. 
15-170 

Let us seriously apply to ouirselves*the words 
in the 2d Epistle of St. Peter.—'' Seeing then 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godlines^s.'^ 
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GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

I. 

What do you call the little object before 
you ? 

How do you know it from other grsdn?-^ 
gndn of barley ? — of oats ? 

What is the outside covering called ? 

Whatis'its use while united to the gvaihf 

What is its use when stripped off from the 
gitdn?* 

Let us take off the outside, or husk^-^What 
is the HQl^urat the grain ? 

What was its colour ? — Of what is its ptesent 
colour aprodf ? 

What forQ» has it ? 

Is it alike at both ends ? On all sides ? . What 
do you observe in the middle ? 

Was the grain ^liways tdie same size? 
• How did it grow ? 

Is this grain a whoUj ot^partt 

It is a whole in itself but it is a part o^^ 
what? ^ 

What part of the ear may you call it ? . 

May you ui^e It eitheir m a firuit, or a seed 1 

* The Instructor* io contideriog tbe husk, might refer to 
the comparison, Ps. i. 4 ; and Matt. iii. 12. He might con- 
trast the VAtue of .the hody trith thAt of the fedul. (Matt. 
X?i. 26.) 
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Can you use tt as both ? 

If we use it as a fruit, what shall we do 
%vith it ? 

We have already stripped off the husk : how 
are the husks of corn usuaUp separated ? 

What shall we next do with the gndn ? 

What process will it undergo in the mill? 

What is the outer part of the grwin called, 
when separated from the inner ? 

Wimt is the vse ol bran ? 

Which is the! toost precious part of the grain ? 

Does die inside, after being ground, remain 
as it was ? Into what is it divided 7 

Has every particle an use ? 

What do we make of flour ? 

Of what use is bread ? 

What is bread caUed, Ps. cv. 16? [Read 
in connectioa Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16; 
xiv. 130 

Would this single grain produce much flour ? 
But woiild it not produce a portion ? 

Think how many grains of com Are neces- 
sary, in order to supply a single, loaf! Yet are 
not multitudes of the human race constantly 
supplied with bread ? 

Are there not severed grains of corn in an 
ear ? And what must there be in a field ? 

And who supplies every grain? And with 
what design ? 

Reflect upon all that the Power of God efffects 
from the first awakening of life in the seed, to 
its maturity in the full ear. Reflect upon that 
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Love which has prepared every particle of our 
necessary subsistence. 

Has God appointed a seed time ? 

Has God appointed a harvest ? 

And what promise has God given with respect 
to these seasons ? (Gen. viii. 22.) 

Has the divine promise ever Mled 7 

How great is the goodness of God, in giving 
bread year after year, to the several generations 
of men ! From the time the promise was made 
to the present hour, the earth lias beeii the 
parent of man's nourishment — it yearly pro- 
duces nullions of millions, and millidhs of mil- 
lions of ears of com. — ^There have indeed been 
times when, for some crying sin, the bounteous 
hand of God has been closed towards h piurt of 
mankind ; but how few have been the seaisons 
of scarcity and famine, compared with those of 
plenty? — Perhaps we have seen a plenteous 
harvest, without any emotion of gratitude : we 
may have seen the fields waving with yellow 
com, and yet havenever raised our hearts in 
thanksgiving, nor thought of opening wide our 
hand to our poor brother. * 

* Tbe mind niayb^ led into different trainsof tbougbt by 
such a subject. We might often mourn that when C«d tends 
abundance, tbe sms of men should cause want amongst so 
large a portion of His creatures.— We may also be led to 
take a serious view of the evil of waUe. It should be con- 
stantly 191 pressed on the youthful mind, that it is wrong to 
waste a piece of bread ; and a reference should be made to 
the example of our SaViour, John' ri. 12. The uniTeisal 
application of such a principle, m;ght have a strong influence 
on the temporal and spiritual welfare of whole families. 
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II. 



We said that the grain of wheat* might be 
used either 9S fruit, or Bh seed? as which did 
we consider it T ^ - 

How then shaU we now consider it ? ' 

if we 'use the gralh of whcfat as seed, what 
must we do with it? . ^ ,i 

What will become of it in the' ground ? 

You say the seed will die ; do ybtLihean that 
its power of life will be lost?--{The seed toII' 
undergo a temporary corruption, ktMA v^ call 
death ; but God has given it a power of germi- 
nating again.] 

Observe that m corrupting it is made to give 
forth life — ^by what is life presierved in^ and 
called forth from the seed, during its process 
of corruption ? . 

What are the outward means of drawing 
forth its life 7 [The earth and its juices ; the 
rain and attendant moisture ; the power of the 
sun and air which penetrate the seed, all con- 
tribute to vivify and fertilize the little germ : 
the divine power gives efficacy to these means.] 

What first, visibly springs from the seed 7 

And what next ? 

What is the earliest state of the ear ? 

An'd its following state ? 

And how many grains do you suppose the 
ear might contuin ? 

Of what then would the tittle seed we put 
into the earth be the parent ? Observe that by 
d3 
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Afing, and having its life called forth froni 
death, its power and its use are multiplied 
many times^ 

Nomr read John ni. 24; and 1 Cor^ xv. . 
36..^; 42— 44.— The resurrection of the 
body of the believer ia Ulustr^cd by the con- 
ndecation of the atate of the grain of wheat in 
the earth, and its state after it has been fer- 
tilized through tempoi!iry death. Let us dwell 
in spirit upoa the import of each contrasted 
Cfxpression uaed by the inspired Apostle. Read 
with atteatioa and prayeci verses 42 — 44* 

There might be a still farther application of the com- 
parison of the gnin of wheat, which though not advise- 
aUe to pmpase to jonng and inexperienced vmAs^ 
we would venture to soggest |o the more advanced 
Christian. 

We have considered the grain of wheat u fruit, and 
as seed : may not Ckrutuau be used by their heavenly 
Father, ehher as ftnitor as seed? 

In considering the .grain of cora as fruk^ we allnded 
to tiie pvopsBs it mast fwdergo, in order to contribute 
its share^ however small, to the purposes of general 
good—and to the end which it might aerve after it had 
been thus prepared.— Some Christians are as fruit — 
rich in gifts and usefulness, eariy manlibsting the graces 
imparted to them by <}o4> . . 

In considering the grain as tad, we remarked tibat it 
has to pass through a state of death ; that in this state 
the in-dwelling germ of life is fertilized and nourished 
through the medium of the elements ; and that after 
this process, the renewed and invigorated power of life 
puts itself forth in manifold forms, the seed having 
tiurou^ dM^tth acqinxed a.higher and stronger 3llb. 

God may choose some -of His rtdeeaied, to be.ibr the 
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present not fruity but #eei2-*cboo6e tliem to under^ a 
farther proeeM to be ejected only in death— nniieen, 
unnoticed by men, known only to Him who works life 
in death, and out of death brings fqrtii life. Such souls 
haying passed through the death of the old nature, may 
arise in newness of life indeed, a life in rigour and in 
usefulness multiplied seven-lbld. 

Let it bo obsenred, that in each of the above cases, we 
speak of converted persons, we do not allude to that 
process which takes place in every soul during con- 
▼eiiion/ 

Out of the multitude of grains of -com, few eemifara^ 
tivehf are used as ieed^ It becomes not Christian^ to 
choose, or even to deeire for themselves, but committing 
themselves wholly to God, leave it to His detenmna* 
tion, whether they shall be used as fruity early mani* 
festing His ^lory to men,~or whether as seed, they 
sare to undergo a d^th, in which the life op 6oi> 
shall wholly take the place of their own life, and in due 
time, though perhaps that time may be long, manifest 
itself in them, in the power of its own divine qualities.— 
We may conclude that the individual will receive an 
increase of fruitfulness, Id proportion as his state ac- 
quires mo7'e of thie Irfe of God ; his former state, though 
converted, contssned a great prt^ortiouiof the own life : 
his after state maAifecfts ' th^ divine life completely 
ruling over the own life :~hi8 fruit, then, will be that of 
heaven, and the strength and activity he puts forth, will 
be that of God alone, working t» him, and by him. 
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GRASS: 

(BLADR OF GRASS.) 

Did you ever consider a blade of grass 1 

Is there but one kind of grass ? 

How is grass produced? Are the seeds 
sown by man ? 

A few may occasionally be sown by man, 
but are they generally thus sown ? > 

Is the creation of grass n^ntioiied ? Where ? 
What is said respecting it? 

What then is the proper joaren^ of the grass ? 
What was every vegetable to contain ? 

Wlien the grass was first created, it was, aa 
well as other vegetables, endowed with a power 
of producing its o^n seed, and multiplying its 
o^vn kind. — Of all, the vegetable productions, 
which is the most abundant ? 

Can you see any reason for. this ? . 

Tell me some of the ttses of grass. 

Of what creatures is it the food ? 

Is it also the food of insects ? 

Is it food for man ?^ — But does it in any way 
contribute to the nourishment of man ? How ? 

Is it not the nourishment of animals which 
nourish man ? * 

Is grass useful to man in any other way ? 

* The Teacher might likewise teU the children that the 
different kinds 4)f com are the seed of different grasses :— or 
he might ask the question— -Is there any species of grass, the 
seed of which is used for the food of man ? ^^What species ? 
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Of what u«e. are .vegetabk |^»ductioM ^th 
respect to the air we breathe ? . 

Must not gran then, reader the air more 
wholesome ? 
. Of ivhtt o^fotir Is the grass ? 

What xcsilectiDns imy its.ooloat occasion ? 

Poes. id hurt or refresh your, flight ? 
. If it bad been iFbite, or scarlet, or yellow, or 
black, what would have been its effect iip<m 
your eye ? 

Let u^ now Heivk of the number of blades 
of grass in- a ^gle field — in a whole country — 
in the world ! .... 

And whtoce does each . blade derive its 
nourishment? [ 

How many, i^^onders Be benealh our feet of 
which we seldom thiilk ! At every ste^p we 
t!ake in a field, wie trefid oyer several blades 
of grass-f-eadi blade oontaiM many veins :--^ 
what a number of these little channels of nutrv- 
ment does our foot cover ! God supplies, each 
single vein; He causes; the rain, the tur^ the 
snn, respectively, to operate in producing the 
effect of circulation in the veinfi; each vein 
^ledeives iis pdrtbn oC juities, and performs its 
owa minute, yet liecessdry offiee, in nouriabing 
theiUttle blade. 

. Each bladeiorms but mte, amcnigst tbeimany 
thousands, perhaps millions which surround i^^; 
and many blades taken coUeotively, are a meaps 
of nottriidiment to animals, and mediately to 
man. 
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WlM iMyXft kttvtt :^mr thMe particular 
coDBiderations ? »• c^ -^ • .: > 

We may leant tiiat eadh part baa its place, 
its office, its use, in the great whole of creafioii \ 
that the order of IImb ^c^fe-is fottned^by each 
part beingdn Its own ^laee, <8nd petforming its 
own office i-*Aillixet%i we arfe e^ier 'so tnfeute and 
insignificant, stSU w« tave our ti^^^^our ptdccj 
and ouir office In die inwnehse scale bf otesititfn. 
These are not chosen by ourselves, but apr 
pointed by God ; and we cannot either go out 
of out sphere, or tdfus'e t6 perform the office 
allotted to o^ wilbotti TioMting the laws of 
eternal wisdom and order. 

What genirdt refteetioiis may fke view we 
have taken produce ? 

We may take occasion to adore the wkdbm, 
and geodnees of God, iik>the creation cS the 
useful herb we have beeti «on£deiring, in the 
law given to It, fai ^^drnmon^ with tiie rest of the 
-vegetable woiid, that eaeh plant -shonld produce 
its Kke— in the cohse<pie«t plropagation of gnss 
from the cteOAtHa 1» the present tiine-<-4h the 
univiersality of its grotvth^^in its usea with 
respect to animals and men. 

When we behold the inanimate creation, 
exactly and e^ntlnuiiUy fulfflling the end ap- 
pointed for it, we may entreat the foq^veness 
of God for having so long neglected to fblfil 
the greilt object of our existence : we may pray 
thekt dtfring the short period bf our earthly life, 
the. end for wtdch we came into it amy "be 
accomplished. 
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LEAF. 

To which kiQgdcxm 4t naliire.doet this belong? 

To what elasd of "nqi^tabltt ? 

Of what kind of tree b it the leaf ? 

Are Uie leaii>e« of all trees idiBDe? The leaves 
of the same tnee ? Are they perfedfy idike ? 

Let us take a leaf from difierent trees ; from 
an oak, a liiMy a hirch, aa ashy an elm, a poj^ar, 
and compare their forma. • 

Describe the form Of each. Tdl me in what 
the forms differ from eaeh other ^^he shades 
of colour — the teiclure — tint ^position of die 
fibres^ 

Now let us look again. at the leaf I first, 
shewed y<m. — ^Is it square ? round ? oval ? tri- 
angular? heart-slnped ?-^l8 it regular or irre* 
gular? 

Is it broader at one end than at the other ? 
At which end in it broadest T«^ this the case 
witib every Und of leaf? 

What do you observe at. the edges of the 
leaf ? What ^t the bottom of the leaf? 

And what is the tt3e of the stalk T 

Enumerate all the parts of the tree between 
the leaf and the stem. Do you observe an 
order? XF%<Me order? 

How manjf interme&ite parts did we men-* 
tion? 

And what .tntarmedkte parts may we traee. 
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between the stem of the tree and the least 
fibres of the root ? 

Of what may we be remfaided in considering 
the connection between the fibres of the root, 
and the minutest fibre of the leaf? • 

[W.e may think of the parts of our own body^ 
and the connection which subsists between them. 
We may also think of the various members of 
the difierent orders of society, of their codnec* 
tion with each other, and with the common 
source of their existence and happiness; Read 
what St. Paul says 1 Cor. xti. 14-- 2t.] 

Let us farther observe the leaf before U8« Is 
its surface roi^ or smooth 1 

Is tlie leaf transparent 1 Dull or shining ? 

Is it alike on both sides ? Is the colour the 
same oh both sid^s t 

What parts do you observe in the leaf? — 
What passes through the middle of it ? 

Of what does this appear to be the continua- 
tion? 

Can you observe any other fibres ? — ^Let us 
try to trace their directions a little. Are they 
connected? How? 

Now hold up the leaf to the light : what do 
you perceive ? Is there not a kind of net-woric ? 
Of what is this composed T And what are these 
minute parts? Can you trace their connection 
with each other? Is not your power of obser- 
vation neariy lost amidst the multtjtude of these 
small veins, and their various intersections ? 

Of what use arc they to the leaf? 
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Of what use are the arteries and veins in your 
body ? 

What circulates through your body? And 
what in the leaf? . - 

Unless your body received noufishmentj could 
the blood circulate in it? And whence is the 
sa]> which circulates in the leaf supplied ? 

We hare observed the veina in the leaf, and 
considered the purpose they serve; do you 
know what more the leaf has? (The leaf con- 
tains an abundance of pores ; through thes^ it 
breathes; and receives moisture which refreshes 
the tree*] 

What is the use of the leaf to the tree 9 

And of what use are the leaves of the tree to 
man? 

Would this single leaf be missed firom the 
tree? But how would the* tree be affected, if 
we were suddenly to strip it of all its leaves ? 

Is the tree ever deprived of its leaves without 
dying? When? And how is the approach of 
a change indicated ? * 

Who has taught us to derive ^ritual improve" 
ment from these appearances of nature? See Matt. 
X vi. 2, 3 ; Mark xiii. 28, 29 ; Luke xiii. 6—9.. 

What is the time of the leaf? 

• The Teacher may iry to fiad a leaf ia .which the pares 
may be obsen^d'irith the naked eyej (Hw UjfpeWeicm perr 
fomtum^ for inataooe^.baa traasparent glaads or pores irhich 
are very Tleible,} or he may.ibew them the pores of different 
leaves through a microscope. 
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Wb0n did the leaf fiFf»t appear ? 

What causes it to fall from the tree ? 

Does no leeS faU from the tree be/ore the 
>¥inter ? What reflection may this suggest ? 

Do you rj^oiei^lier the. comparison, Isaiah 
lxiv.6? . 

Whei) the lec^ falls, what beqon^es of it ? 

Does it lose its form as a leal ? Does it lose 
it at o»ce ? 

What do we mea^ by its corrupting ? 

[When we ape^ of a 'substance corrupting^ 
we mean, that its parts ure decomposed.} 

The parts of the leaf then, are gradually de* 
composed, and it baa bei^n found that they are 
changed into . a species of air (carbonic acid 
gas) : this air is again absorbed by other vege- 
tables— ^these in M^r turn corrupt, and undergo 
the same process,— A revolution is thus con- 
tinually taking ptepe ip the parts of Creation. 

We said that when th^ leaf corrupts, its form 
is lost : 1)ut is the matter of the leaf lost ? 

No sort of matter is ever lost ; it may undergo 
various changes, it may pass through different 
forms, but the essence still subsists.— The same 
God who created every particle of matter, con- 
tinues to uphold it through all its revolutions."*^ 

* No power but that which created can destroy. Maa may 
dettfoy the/bmty he kaay change the substance, but he cannot 
annihUate one singlie particle of matter. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that inf what appears to «s the inost complete mode of 
destractioni that by ftre, the tubtuince is only changed from a 
grosser to one more refined* 
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We said thai the time of the leaf is from 
Spring to Aatumii«r^The'tree loses all its leaves 
in Autumn ; will another generation succeed ? 

Will not fresh leares appear in the Spring? 

Will not these look beautiful for a time, then 
change their colour, fall, and decay ? 

Of what m»y these Bti(SC($88ive changes remind 
us? 

Have not the generations of men a season ? 

Do they not flourish for a time, and then 
decay? 

And is not one generation of men succeeded 
by another? 

Look for a moment upon tlie multitude of 
leaves on that tree — ^they are now in beauty— -in 
a little time the chilling rains will fall, the 
sweeping blasts of Autumn will come, and not 
oife of those which you see will remain. In the 
Spring, fresh leaves will shoot forth, will have 
their season of beauty, and in their turn decay : 
and this will be the case till the tree itself nhM 
be no more. 

So is it with the generations of men^ook 
around you ; you will see many gay, and healthy, 
and blooming — soon their autumn will come, 
their decay, their death : their place shall *^ know 
them no more" — others shall succeed them, 
shall have their season of youth and bloom, 
and shall be removed like the former generation. 
Thus shall it be till the earth itself shall pass 
away. (2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. xx. 11 ; xxi. 1.) 
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Since tbeHy we all ** hie as the leaf/' and 
abide not here, let the best season of life be 
spent in preparing for a state where there is no 
decay. — ^I^et us turn from the view of the 
perishable leaf bef<»re us to the contemplation 
and pursuit of that- ^' tree of life/' whose heal^ 
ing leaves shall be ever verdant in the Paradise 
of God. (Rev. xxii. 2.) 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. ^ 

Do you know the name of this flower? ' 

How may it be difttinguished from other 
flowers ? 

£;s:amine the blossom* What is within the 
blossom ? 

How many stamens ? 

What is in the midst of the stamens ? 

Is the pistil longer or shorter than the 
stamens? 

Is there more than one flower on the stalk ? 

Is the number of stamens the same in each 
flower? 

To what are the stamens aflixed ? 

And to what are the petals afiixed ? 

JHas the flower a calyx ? 

Jt>escribe the form of the blossom. What do 
you observe at the edge ? 

What is at the base of each of the flower- 
stalks? 

Of what shape are the flower-scales ? 

What is the colour of the flowers ? Are they 
uniformly white ? 

What more has the plant ?-<-*Of whiat colour 
and form are the leaves ? 

'What dhrectloni have the flower-stalks ? Are 
they straight ? 

Do they grow dut of the stem on every side ? 
On whici'side? 
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In what diFection does the stem grow ? 

What most plefises you m the flower ? 

Is not its odour very fragrant ? . 

In what situation do we usually find the lily ? 
[This kind of lily is found chiefly in moist woods, 
and on heaths— in the valley, or io low places*] 

What ifflectipna may we make on the; lily. of 
the valley t 

It may bring to our mind tb^ grace of humi- 
lity : it is beautiful^ it yields a fragrant^odour, 
but it grows in retired spots; it does not thrive 
on the mountain, it is the product of the vfdley ; 
its flowers droop like the christian mourner* — 
We nuiy thiiik of the Christian in retirement : 
in holy seclusion, in converse with God, he 
inhales the divine inspimatjon — ^arqundbim he 
diffuses a E^u^ed perfume* 

Look again at the Lily-<«yott admire it :*-«wfao 
guve it its white tii4» and ekxtbed it with 
beauty ? 

Whence does it derive its fragrance 7 

And if you have any advantages of body or 
mind, to whom do you oni^them ? 

Who has taught us to dmir instcuctloii fi^m 
the lUy ? 

ITAaHnstruction? ReadMwtt yu2B,S». 

Ought you thento deske>iir d^Oung? 

Do you suppose your clothii^r ^ould. eirer 
equal the magnificence of Solomon's? 

Yet Jesus says^ that «« even Solomon in all ^s 
glory was not arrayed" like the lily.-**How fOfft, 
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is every thing man can fornix compared with 
what is formed by the hand of God ! 

And is it not wrong to be vain of our clothing ? 

Remember that man in his state of innocence, 
did not waoit raiment; our c)oth|ng i£i a conse- 
quence of fldn : if. tbeu^ vpu. are vain of y^ur 
dodiing, of what are you yai^ J 

And is it not wrong to be unduly concerned 
about clothing 7 

Does not God know that we.,need it ? 

What precept has He given. Matt. vi. 31— 33 ? 

And what is the fomexed promise ? 

Observe th(& promise ia given to those who 
seek Jirsi the kingdom and righteousness of 
God> Thpse who; make God their portion,, 
will find the supply of every real want. 

* A farther spiritual troth may b« gathered from what our 
Lord wyg about the lilies— we may think of tpiritual raiment. 
Should we be tempted by ** anxious thought" and strong d^f 
sires, to clothe aursehe$ with Tirturs, kt us reiq«nil?«r that. the 
humblest sopl adorned by Godf far excels the wisest and 
greatest person who is M(('-adorned« — ^We may draw another 
inference from the passage : as, while we are to use the ap* 
pointed meant of obtaining food and raiment^ we .see not -to be 
mxiauif hut tnisk in.the£it))trl|r ciu« of God U^ suj^^them — 
neither are we to be anxious and perplexed about spiritual 
food and rmment, or think to supply ourselres by a self- 
righteous actirity.^ While we use the appointed means of sane>^ 
tification, we are to trust whoHy^iO'tfae nbtlity and^rendinefs of 
Chtiit to clothe and beautify us with righteousness. 
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ROSE. 

What is this? On what did it grew? 

You know the rose from other floors, tell 
me some particulars in which it differs from 
them. 

What is the colour of this rose :-«^are there 
roses of any other colour ? 

Dd^s the colour appeaif beautiful to you ? 

By which of your senses do you perceife the 
colour ? — But what perceiree it ?— What receives 
pleasure from it ? [The mind perceives it, and 
receives pleasure from it, through the sense of 
sight.] 

Is the number of flower-leaves comparatively 
small or large? Is it easy to you to count 
them? 

Is there any difference in their size ? 

Where are the largest situated ? Where are 
the smallest ? 

Who has so beautifully arranged these leaves ? 

Are they of the same ccrfour throof^ouC ? 

Where are the shades darkest? Where are 
they Ughtest t 

What do you perceive in the middle of the 
rose ? 

Is the number of these parts the same in 
every flower ? 

Hdld one of the rose-leave« to the light : what 
do you observe ? 
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: Is it not T«rkd with stfeakt T What are they ? 
Ofwbatuae? 

To what is the flawer affixed? Has it not a 
sort of cop 7 And what more ? 

Of what colour are the leaves of the cup ? 

What is beneath the cup! 

What supports the stalk ? 

Wbsrt supports the branches ? 

What supports the stem ? 
\ Is the stalk smooth ? What do you observe 
upon it ? And of what use are the thorns ? 

In what season does the rose bloom ? Would 
it have bloomed, if the root Imd been plucked 
from the ground ?•- What reflection may we 
make iqM>n this 7 

Does the ^ant produce all its roses at the 
same time 7 Who orddns the time of each rose ? 

What was the rose once ? In what state are 
the leaves of the flower before they expand ? 

And whence did the rose-bud proceed ? 

What causes the leaves of the flower to ex- 
pand? 

. What is the means of produc^g their beauti- 
ful colour ? 

Are not the coloiurs of the primrose and the 
videt, the tulip and the marigold, derived from 
the same sun 7 

How are the rays of the sun made productive 
of such effects ? 

Whose hand has wrought the varimi texture 
of each flower, and painted on them with His 
pure light nidrooantless tints ? 

PART iir. B 
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We spoke, of the pkaatnie. we vocdfefsini 
the rose, through the sense of sight: do 'W& 
leonre pleasure hy means of anjs othev sense? 

Can you distinguish the. smell o^ the lose 
from tiiat of any otiier Sxkvv^^' 

Can you describe^be smell oSa^rose ? 

You say it is sweety ia not the spiell of the 
pink likewise sweet? And tbe-riol^ ? And the 
jasmine ? 

Yet have nol) eacb of these flowee» ft dH^gfimnt 
smell? 

Can you find any word^by wbbh y#Q may 
so express thesmdl of a rose asdislinotrfirom 
that of other, flowers, that you may conmy^the 
idea to another, without naming the rps^i 

We odl many flowers ame^t^ bsX therr. is no 
definite woid which' signifies^ the agreeable smeil 
of one flower, as distinct from that<of another. 
You will by degrees pereeivetkat langnqfe is 
incapable of e3;{>reBsing all our ideas. 

Might the rose be repfesented?* By: what 
means ? 

But could yoy .represent ' its smell ? Or could 
you give life to your representation of the 
rose? 

Is this rose beiiutifiil t WUi its^ beauty con^ 
tinue ? 

It may generaUy be observed, that Ae more 
beautiful a flower is, the sooner it<flMks% 

If it had remained upon, tile tne, would it 
havse withered soi soon t 

But would it not bavei withered^ at« Ikst^. of 
would not its leaves have fallen off? 
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Of what may this remind yjowt 

Must apt earthly beauty fade aod die ? 

How then abould yoa vMue it? 

When you see the rose, should yourest satis^ 
fied with admiring its colom'^- aod^ eajoyiog^ kK 
smell ? 

Should you not think of Him who gave it 
its colours and perfume? 

And if^ in this fallen world, there are such 
beautiful objects^, from which God permits yon 
to receive gratification through your. ouk»ard 
Qenses^ how. high must be the gratifioation' He 
has prepared for the inw<mi. senses of the re^ 
gi^nerate in. a future, state ! 

You receive^ pleasure from beholding the co« 
lour of' the rose-^yjou receive pleasuve from*it» 
smell $ what is the reason that your soul does 
not receive pleasure from Aeavenfy things^?' 

It is because your> s^citual senses ave not 
exercised upon their proper objects; perhaps 
they are not even in a state to be exercised 
\ipon them : — if you were to shut your eyes, 
could you receive pleasure from the colour of 
the rose ? 

And if you shut your inward eyes, if you 
close your spiritual perception, against hea* 
venly, eternal objects, how can you perceive, 
how can you enjoy them ? 

We have spoken of the elements which nou* 
rish the different flowers ; let your mind enter 
into reflection upon that Power which causes the 
k2 
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same material elements to prodaoe in the innu- 
merable species of vegetables every variety of 
form, of colour, of fragrance : — ^they all spring 
from the same earth, yet every single plant has 
its peculiar properties. 

flHiy have we, besides the necessary and 
useful plants, such a profusion of beauty and 
sweetness? — ^The Divine Love changeth not: 
as though eager to repeal the curse of barren- 
ness, it has spread the tokens of its munificence 
over the whole earth. 

To the reflecting Christian, the unconscious 
flowers present instructive emblems :-^mages 
of peace, beauty, innocence, purity — ^wallcing 
amongst them as though God were n^ar, he 
tastes something of that sacred presence which 
man first enjoyed — ^beholding them as pledges 
of the Divine fiivour, he anticipates the un<> 
searchable riches of Paradise restored^ 
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HINTS FOR INSTRUCTION DURING A 
WALK. 

The Instructor will find means of giving many 
interesting lessons durii^ a walk. The £Eu:ultaes 
of his pupils may be exercised in a lively man^ 
oer^ upon the objects ajconnd him. The varied 
appearances of the clouds, of light and shade in 
the landscape; the meadow and the field; 
springs and rivers; — gradations in the alumal 
cieatioii— the labours of the bee — the m^pmtion 
of birds — ^trees and flowers, all the ol^ects we 
behold-^may be the subjects of improving con- 
versation; bodily exercise, animating recreation 
may be combined with intdlectual instructioh. 
In the spangle of the dew«drop beneath our feet, 
we have an exhibition of the refraction of light, 
producing the same appearance of seven-fold 
colour as in the rainbow, and the prism. 

Cluldren may be taught to observe form by 
comparing the appearances of various stones and 
pebbles ; by means of the diversified leaves of 
plants; by the curves and inclinations of 
branches of trees, the outline of hills and 
mountains. They should be led to notice the 
lengthened shadows of the evening, all the ap« 
pearances of nature as they successively present 
themselves. They may be taught the difference 
between the appearances of form, and its reality ; 
the former presenting to the eye natural per* 
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spective.— Let the pupils first be taught to ob- 
serve the elements of fomi in diiferent objects 
cff ereation ; the point and the line appear every 
where, in multiplied ^ocnbinations ; the perpen- 
dicular line may be exhibited to them in the 
f tern of the fir406e ^ the skinling bi dMferent 
iuandies; Che horiaoaild lin« in a sheel 4if 
MftAjer, or in the levri «f the fMn^ f[b« ei^ed 
line in the coacave of Ae Ay, and aidi of the 
gaidhow. They nMiy be shewn the oonMHA* 
lions of tfieae refgdut forma, and f he vadatioiis 
Jroih diem, in tiie diiectjpns of the biandliea of 
toees i-«Hbhe ^ippoa r m ee of the brancfaea Stftop- 
laciiig each 4Abev ^i present to ti^em n pleas- 
lag picture. A m)od aflbfda exoetleiit ^>ppei^ 
(tuilkyfor faHed iastmetion; die viidble q«UiI!- 
.ties, the time of gva«rth; the namea, Ae Usee 
^ «be dilfewHt Imes may be the 0iA|(dotli t^ 
mu^f oeaveraations. A eompariMti #f thfe 
^iiaUtiea> &o. of the tfwes may afte#t^«i^ W 
made — in exf nmiiiig teheir different leasee we 
diaH be oiken atruck ^dfth admiration, andtfae 
tine will appeat toe abevt for the field ^^AiA fe 
opesed to lui. 

Lessons on Ifumber plight also be given ift 
an interesting manper ; children may be led to 
notide the many trees, the many brancl^es op 
each tree, the many twigs on each branchy at 
each step, the pumberQ being I^^ltiplie4 sevenji] 
times— diat the leaves are still tnofe numerous* 
The ndhd !s thus gradually opened to thf con- 
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^egtion of nwnter^ and ibis k of cooiiderable 
advanti^^ both in «b idtettecUial and UMNftd 
pokit of iiefw.r^Tbe facoMeB become enlaigedi 
aad are prepared to take more extensWe viewa 
9i tbe immensity id God» ae manifested in Hta 
works/ If) for inatanee, we 4dl the child^ that 
the earth is so many millions of miles from flie 
son, will it not have a more just idea of the 
wonderful Ctu^, from its mind hatng been pre* 
viously opened to soaae mw of aumber 7 And 
win it Bot» from this concepftiois be led to see 
iiiore of the msdom and power of God 1 

Nether let us despise tb^ memu of iaatme- 
tion as trifling; surely moMng that God kite 
made is to be aecouated too soiaU for man to 
notice ; and even in the mode of exercising our 
intellectual powers^ is it not happy to be simf le 
and bumble as little diUdrea? We may also 
be aUowed to repeati that tfie £»eulty, when once 
awakened, may be applied to any object, from 
the simplest to the highest. — Children may 
often be exercised in number by means atplanis. 
Ttkt, finr instance, one of those caUed umbelfi* 
ferous ; let Ihem count the number of umbels 
on the plant ; then the number of Spokes in 
eaek of the umbda ; next the number oi the 
umbdltdes ; tkt number of little spokes in each 
of the umbellttles, &c | the pupil may thus^ in 
an easy and amusing nMnner, be exercised not 
0iaXf 1ft addition^ but in subtraction and mutti- 
plication^ and occasionally in division. His 
powers oif attention and obsenration will be use- 
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fully calkd forth; and in the ooarae of his 
examination he will delight in discovering many 
minute wonders of the Creator's haftd. We 
will take, as the subject of a lesson, the com- 
mon plant, called Daucus Carota (wild carrot.*) 

How many principal stems are there ? 

How many stalks ? 

How many stalks on ilds stem ? How many 
on that ? Add the numbers* 

Take the smaller number from the greater. 

There are 2 stems and 12 sta^. Let us begin 
with the lowest stalk on the right*hand stem : 
what is this with relation to the whole number 
of stalks ?—{^e 12th part.] 

Count how many smaller stalks proceed from 
it. 

. Retain the number in your mind> or maricon 
the ground the figures by which we denote it* 

And on all these little stalks taken t<^etfaer, 
how many leaves ? 

Put down the number 50. 

On ikkt first stalk how many ? — ^Take 10 from 
50, how many remain? On the second ho^ 
many ? Take this number from 40, how. many 
remain? &c. 

Now see if you can count alt the sub-di visions, 
in all the leaves on this stalky taking the leaves 
separately, and writing down the numbers: — 
then add the numbers together. 

Is it difficult to yon to count them? Why? 

* tn order to enter Tally into tbe lesson, it will be nece«MUy 
tc^ procure a specimen of the-pUat. 
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What u required in order to count them?— 
Must you not be very attentive 1 — On &ne of 
the twelve principal etalka then, which we sud 
were aflbced to the two steme of the planti 
there are nine smaller stalks ; on these smaller 
stalks taken collectively, 50 leaves ; and in these 
50 leaves at least 200 sub-divisions. 
Add the above numbers together— subtract* 

We witt now take the next prindpal stalk on 
this stem. 

How many small stalks are there?— How 
many leaves ! 

Count the sub-divisions of one of the seven 
leaves-^f another— of Smother : — add together 
these numbers. 

Add together the subdivisions of all the 
leaves i-^now tell me how many threes there 
are in the subdivisions of the^^^ leaf— of these 
two leaves taken together :<--*how many fives, 
&;c:-Jiow many threes in the subdivisions of ail 
the leaves ? How many Jives^ &c 7 

We might proceed thus, through all the prin* 
cipal stalks, smaller stalks, leaves, and divisions 
of lelkves; but what we have done will be 
sufficient to give some idea of the divisions, and 
multiplied sub-divisbns of the plant. 

At another time the umbels of the plant, may 
be taken for an Exercise in muliiplicatum. 
b3 
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These hei$di are eaUed UothelBf and thei 
smaller afe caKed Unibellalet. Honr nwD^ 
ombeh are there ob the plant 1 

Vou m^ there are 4 etalbfi, each of whidb 
sui^rta one umbel : how many spcihea on iku 
umbel? And on the other three l^rfAio tJie 
number of spokes in each umbel alike ? Few 
timee 40, are how many ? 

Each larger spoke supports one umbellule *, in 
each umbellale, bow many siniMfr efcken are 
there ? How many in each umb^l ? 

We find SO smaller spokeaiA each nmbellide ; 
in each of the umbels 1200 smaller spdMa ; how 
many then in thejbttr umbek? 

Hie number of unbeUuIes an tine 4 stalks, ia 
— how many times as great aa thai of the 
umbek ? 

You perceive then, that the numliei^ of una* 
bellules4s 40 times that of the umbela. 

The number of smaller spokea contained in 
one umbel, is — how many times as great aa tlua 
number of larger sspokea in one umbd!?-T*-Andy 
the number of the smaller spokes, taken col- 
lectrvely^ — is how mapy timea aa greal as of the 
krger taken c^leetiv^y ? 

There are taken collecthcdly, ovin the 4 um^^ 
bds togetlier, 4 timea 40^ i. e. kSO} butgen 
spokes, and 4 times. 4Q timea 80| Le. 4800 
smaller spokes ; or, to each of the 160 larger 
Ipokea, together contained on the 4 stalks, 
there are 30 s^ialler spokesi: how- mwsf^dini^ 
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rimm €f tbe 4 ftUlki are there into the 160 
kvge •pcdfite'-^ioir manjr mbdwUiaiw are ther^ 
i&M the 4800 Utile tpoket ?« 

As a iommencememi df tueh exerciset^ th0 
cbiUcefl might be told to find 21eave»-^ leares^ 
gro^ingf together on a plant. They will not 
mfir»i|iieiitly find a few combihations df leare^^ 
tSlkci on the same, or on different platiti, con^^ 
tainii^ ntimbera enceeflsirely increaring. In 
th^ OmttufH^ they triil find leaves growin^^ 
4, 696, 8 in a wbiri. — In the Syngenma cbaa 
(eotnponnd flowera) many interesting ofcmmv' 
tiona may be made— the eatn-fltm^, the tauy^ 
the fmll'/oily &c: may be examined in the #ay 
of comparison; in looking at' the dandelion^ 
andl many of the planta which resemble it iil 
appeaf«no£, the peeoliar stractnn^ of the florets 
of th^ receptacle, and the manner in which the 
saeda sow theniselves may be remarked.— -Wlule 
these exerdses are going on^ the mind may, by 
simple means, be prepared for taking an interest 
itt emty branch of natural science^ 

* n^ etlHeHied ^ntAlien <»f Ittik ipc^et^ may M adc«n i* 
ft imdli^iettioo of til« Iwgtr tpcktn, «&d tbe iBxgtt Kpokm 
9^ a moltiplicatioii of the stalks. Or, the number of tfa^ 
staiki (fonr) may be considered as entering so lAany times 
(leu) into the greater d^riston^, or larger spokes of otte itmbel ; 
and so many times into the diiKsrentaumbers of sftbditiSloBS r 
«>§. so Hm^ times (SOS) into those contatn^d in one nn(bel» 
then so many times (1200) into the collected subdivision of 
the four nmbels. A yariety of ezettises might begiren adapted 
ti]r Aeeafacity of the popUs. 

b4 
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The principles of naiural Geography may 
be given in a simple manner, before the children 
are introduced to artificial Geography; the 
windings of a stream might be followed, the 
directions of its course be observed — ^ihe qK)t« 
which lie nearest home might be considered with 
relation to east, west, north, and south ; then 
t^eir position with respect to each other, &c :— 
. i^fterwards, these considerations might gradually 
be extended. A journey affords a favourable 
opportunity for such exercises ; even within the 
compass of a wallc much may be done. We 
may, at least, proceed so far as to prepare the 
mind for a beneficial use of the representations 
on the map and globe. 

The subjects upon which we have very slightly 
touched, are of wide extent. The method so im- 
perfectly and briefly su^ested, might, we con- 
ceive, be applied with advantage to almost 
every object of human study. TauTH should 
be sought in every thii^^ both as means and 
end:— artificial signs should be used, only when 
the mind has been opened to the consciousness, 
of the realities signified. If this cannot always 
be done, it should at least be done as far as 
possible. The subjects of study may be chosen 
according to the peculiar circumstances of the 
individual i but the method may be advantage- 
ously pursued by all. 

A few additional remarks will conclude this 
part of our little work. — We should accustom 
children to generalize by degrees. A mind 
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which comes to gedend ccmduaioiis bef<»e it 
has the knowledge of particular &cU, will often 
fall into error— « mind which is satisfied with 
the investigation and knowledge of fucts, hM 
done but half its work* To assist the. mind in 
atisering between these two extremes, should be 
one great object of the Instructor — ^let the jE^cr* 
ceptive faculties of children be early exercised^ 
and their reflective be at the same time gra- 
dually called forth ; thus knowledge and re<* 
flection may go hand in hand. — Let children be 
taught to ascend from the minute to the vnsl-— ' 
let them again be exercised in descending from 
the vast to the minute* The process of number 
may be continually going on within the min4 — 
we branch out from unity to multiplicity ; we 
retrace mukipUdty to unity. — The child should 
be continually led up to the great Ufiky^ which 
is God; in going into multiplicity, he should 
be taught always to take the unity as its 
centre.. 

We remarked^ that children who have beea 
accustomed to enter into minute detail, are 
gradually prepared for comprehensive views* 
At times a lesson something like the following 
might be given. 

UNIVERSE. 

You have heard of the word Universe : did 
you ever consider its meaning? 
' It may be used in different senses ; sometimes 
it may signify the solar system-<-8oi^etimes a|t^ 
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Ae itfeMtM 6t wortdfl lAkdi Q&d hm fiiad6«^ 
The ^MtA Vkkf^i^ to wtll (tfkokted to bring 
to du^ mbd the ttiMt exfittithre atld M^tiid 
Meto) we Ciuifiot grasp tbem In their fidl ex<» 
lent. We iMl^ bowever^ try to gitfe A sketch, 
thoi^ ii ftltit itnd itnperfeet one, of what we 
meaii by the word Uniterde. 

CoMider for a moment the globe we inhabit* 
What do you <;aH it with relation to the Bolst 
ByBteni f 

ft it only one out of eeTeral planeta* And 
tatmd what great body do these planets move! 

Are tbey at (fii&rent ci»*/eiiie!e» fif^m tbe snn ? 

Rate yon any idea of. these distances ? 

[The Teacher may tell the children, that of 
the eleren planets yet disctotered, the nearesi 
!ft 37 mittionB of miles, and the firHkesi 1800 
miffions of Hdiles from die suiu] 

Think then of the sun as the centre, and of 
all the planetary bodies as revolving round him, 
at diflferent tmmemre diatances«r 

Think of the rapidity with which these bodies 
move, the motion of the slowest planet (the 
Georgtnm Stdus) being about 16,000 taiks an 
hour, and that of the swiftest (Mercury) more 
than 105,000. 

Consider that some of these bodies are at- 
tended by moons which revolve round them^ 
as they revolve round the smh 

Think also of the comets tnolrlng i* their 
effiptieal orUts.-^In order that yoA may fetift 
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si^mt i4ea at these <HrIHM> you may reflect tbtt 
om of ,tb9 e(Wietft-^tb«t wbi^ll appealed iff 
16^ ia iuppo^edy at the extieouty ot iu ^rhi^ 
t0 1i»e 1)^200 QrilUofM of niilea dietaot fram tlie 
sup ; you may also fe^et that in thp part of 
its orbit^ in which it was nearest the aw, 
i| ^avfUed at (he rata of 880,000 mikn an 
hour* 

Observe once more, that the san ia the centra 
of a iffi^^m c/worUs.-^ would ako call y^^r 
al^Ation to a remarkable fact) which ia^ that 
thei i»f orer a planet is to ita centre of attractioQt 
the awiftec ie ita motion, the i^otion of the 
planet at the greateet distance from the eua 
beiag the alowest of all, and of. that neareel. to 
it» the swiftest. 

[Jsk qiie9Honsn and ascertmn thai ike p^h 
understand the n^aandi^ af the terms ueed^ 

New let usy for a few miaote% tarn our at-* 
^Mipu to the fiaed stars*— Do. yan know haw 
many of these are visible to the naked eyet 

[In defeat parts of the globe about 3000^ 

But mttUitudes haFe been discovered by the 
aid of the telescope ; there are probably mt^ 
Umie of fixed stars. In the milky way idmej 
Dr. Herschel discerned tbroi^h his tckaoopei 
1 l€,Q0O stars in a quarter of an hour. 

It ia calculated that the distance of the 
mairf$^ fixed star, canaot be less than lOO^lBOO 
^afiea the langib ^l the earth'a oihil^ ok 
\%(mjfmsmfifX^ nitesw To help yoa ta 
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form some conception of the gteatnefle of this 
cRttance, we will suppose a csinnon bell, which 
may more at the rate of 1200 mites an hour, 
to be sent from the nearest fixed star :-^t would 
not reach the earth in less than 1,800,000 
years. ' 

It is supposed that all the millions of fixed 
stars may be suns to other worlds. — Let your 
mind, if possible, embrace for a moment, the 
immensity of space* Let it first biehold our 
sun as ' a centre of worlds-^then as one of 
mitiions 6/ centres. We cannot count the num*' 
ber of these centres, still less can we ascertidn 
that of their revolving worlds i 

What has been said of the distance of the 
nearest of the fixed stars, may be suffident to 
give some faint idea of the immensity of a space, 
which to us appears boundless. 

Now let me ask — Who pervades all space, 
upholds all worlds? — ^Who has fixed their 
j^lace, appointed their orbits, regulated their 
motions, ordained their time ? 

He, the greatness of whose power and wis- 
^m we cannot even Conceive, knows every 
grain of sand upon the sea-shore; He who 
(Comprehends the Universe knows and sustains 
the minutest atom. 

The Father of the Universe, the Creator and 
Preserver of myriads of worlds, is also your 
Crfeatorj your Father. He who ruleth over all, 
numbers the very hairs of your head. He 2y 
uOum thejifftirlds wereft^miedy (Hcb . 1. 2 j xi, 3.) 
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became man, and £ed to redeem yoa*** Ad- 
mire His creative Power — ^adore and confide in 
His redeeming I^ove ! 

* Wbo can glance at the wonden of Creation^ withoot ad- 
miring the Creator's Power ? — ^bot where is the hope o{ fallen 
man ?— In the mystery of Rtdemption, in the Lowe " which 
passeth linowledge.*' The same Power which created, has 
redeemed— the omnipotence of the ** WoRO made flesh** 
united with inconceivable Lore* 

The whole Creation waiteth with eitreme de^re for the 
triumphal reign of Immannel. Rom. yiii« 19-*21.**And ereii 
now* by ths Spirit of adoplioo, every redeemed soul oOleth 
upon the tncompfehcnsible Jehorah, and saith— * my Fflther.' 

** Tell me» ye shining hosts,' 
<^ That narigate a sea that knows no storms, 
*' Beneath a vault misullied irith a cloud, 
** If from yonr elevation, whence ye view 
** Distinctly pccnes invisible man, 
** And ty$tem$, eftokote bhrth no tidit^ ffet 
** Have reof^'d thit nether world, ye spy a iMe 
** Favour 'd as ours ? transgressors from the womb, 
*' And hasting to a grave, yet doom'd to rise, 
** And to possess a brighter Heav'n than yours ?— > 
*' As one, who, long detain'd on foreign shores, 
^' Pants to return, and when be sees afar 
*< His country's weather bleach'd and batter'd rocks, 
«« From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 
** lUdiant with joy towards the happy land ; 
«< So I with animated hopes behold, 
** And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 
« That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 
'* Ordain'd to guide th' embodied spirit home 
" From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 
' ** Love kindles ss I gaze. I feel desiies, 
** That g^ve assurance of their own success, 
« And that ififos'd from Hcav'n, must thither tend,"«- 
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BOOK. 

Lack M Am ol^ecL — Is k imfcsnl er asd- 

Is it fonfle or compouad.?— Are its parts 
alike? 

What is ite slmti^ ? IsHiiqiiftre? OUiMig?— 
Has it most lengtiiy breadth, or thickness t 

By what means is it opened and shut ? How 
is the back Ibraied ? 

Let 98 more particularly observe the ojiiride. 
What i» the outnde of a book called 7 

Has it sides — CMmers-'^^Bds of Hues ? 

How many lends of lin^s meet in fSxt right- 
hand upper corner, on this side ? — ^Uow many 
in the opposite under eomer? How many in 
all the ocotters on tiib side? in aH the cottiers 
of the othe^side t — How many in aU ? 

Is the cover, or bmdmg, composed of more 
than one substance ?-^ What is aaitiiat^what 
vegetable-^^rhat mineral ? 

livhat was the extemid, animtd substance, in 
its /r«^ state? What bit now? 
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Vfhfit kmd at le^lber U it?«-^Ifi sSiiy oTfter 
kind used for binding? 

What is the us^otthe biodiog I 

We will now consider the inside. 

Of what is th« iodide oooiposed? jM the 
leaves few or many 7 

WIh^ is each ude <il tl^ leaf csalled } 

Of what sabatancf are the leaver 7^» f^per 
a^ifl>ai Of vegetable? How was it anid^ ^ 

]# the piiper p)wi pr parked ? 

With wh€U is the paper marked ? 

Wkh «i'h^ :ft^«fiiic^ ? 

Of what regular divisions does ^ncsh f W hrt«< 
pafeponiM^? JB9ch)}ne? Epiobwovd! 

Ifotr were these linep^ word^ let(ei% im* 
^ssed on 4^9 Pi^pf r 7 

tWi^ mifaiiMrf l9i^vs HiqfsAmU^ to. fi»fm |he 

Wlwi* W»mr was reflpured fer tbe ammgih 
}fffmt rf tfc« tettew, of wWeh the wofds w4 
ffiilwo^p ir^ 4Spn»posed ? 

How have we chiefly cOQsidfired tfcp ba(A, 
with relation to matter or to auod ? 

ReeapUndittfi what we have said# 

H«^ fooy w« €f>BsMer tbe bo^k witb la^lntiM 

ta.9iMf. 

[To speak in general terms, we tti^y cmjuAor 
it 40 an e^tpr^wioo, of 9ua^9AM;i0n» <rf the 
tbougbis ai^ feQ)i«09 of » b^nin b«itip4 

lAo^ ^mf A boi9k iMAilrfl Uiongbto wA 
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Ddea it contain any repretenidtion of things ? 

XP%<i/ does it cont^n ? 

Are the signs simple or oompoand ? 

What are the simple signs ? What are the 
compound? 

^ Of vfhat are .written or printed words the 
signs ? 

Are they not signs of language or speech t 

And of what is speech the sign ? 

fFAai signs then does a book contain ? [Signs 
of signs : signs of words, which are signs of 
thought.] 

In what sense then may a book be the mani* 
fcstaitbnofn^dt 

Have we seen that it is an immediate, or a 
mediate manifestation ? 

Is it a perfect, or an imperfect one ? 

Let us consider a tittle, how the thoughts an^ 
feelings of tme individual may be conveyed to 
another, through the signs of which we have 
been ispeaking. Let us take a book, and read 
a sentence. — Which is the first sense or power 
which you exercise ? 

fFhat do you see ? 

How do you see the words-^o you see each 
letter successively, or all the letters at once ? 

Are you conscious of receiving the impiMsion 
of each word? 

•'Wlien a wheel, or figured drcle, is rafddly 
impelled through the ur, the ej% has not ik/te 
to pereeiye the rev<dutlon of each fmk, but all 
the parts appear to blend and form a wliole ; 
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80 lAea the nind recdvf s the u»|H«8ilons of 
written signs widi extreme rapidity^ it is not 
conscious of receiving them except as a whole. 

You said that the sense of sight was Jlrst ex* 
ercised ; what power is next called into exeN 
eise ? 

frbrov^ the medium of sight, the mental 
perception is brought into exercise.] 

And what farther? [Judgment^ reason, r^ 
flection, comparison, memory, may he exercised 
in various degrees.] 

What is the proper use of a book ? 

What is the abitse of a book ? 

Explanatory Observations. 

Certain writtan signs having been agreed upon to 
express certain sounds of Wxa^fiM^n^ and kogiisge mm» 
taining signs for things^ the things signified by language 
are brought before the mind of the reader* When the 
writer speaks of an outward thing which is sn ofcjeet of 
sense, thp image or piotore of the thing signified^ is 
^lied up in the mind by means of the word. Ii; for 
inslattce, I read of a hovse or a casHe, a fiehi '6r a 
monptaiii, soo^ Kind, of i^tare more or less distinct 
arises within me. If the writer speak of an object 
which has never fallen under my obserralioB, as a 
Ifurmng mountain, I may form the idea of a mountain 
with fire is^uipg from its top. I am acquainted with 
some of the parts and qualities of the object described ; 
I combine thes^ parts and qualities^ snd fonnawbole 
in thQ best manner I can. 

Supposing the written words to be signs of sons 
inward fepH^g, sr thovghf^ what is called fiurth in the 
luind? 
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dence^.of the internal thought or feeling i» called ftrth^} 

But if no corresponding thought or feeling has ^e- 
thudsi existed in my own being, can words gire me^the 
idea of wadk a thovght or feefing?- 

In order to make this clearer, we may again thikik'Cif 
av outwaid object-^what idt^ dote Hiet w^' dlqf » call 
forth in the mind ? 

But supposing I meet with the word kippopotamuBy or 
the naire of an animal t hare never seen, what idea 
pi>«M«itt itself? Eren allowing that I haver heard\a 
description of it, that I combine aa weU-as'Peati^ the 
different qualities whAch Fhavo'lieaid it poasettM^ that 
I compare the description with what I know>Qf >0me 
other animal which I am told it resembles^ yet I have 
at best, but an imperfect idea of the hippopotamus. 

Let this be applied to thought and- feeling, and w6 
diall perceive, that it is impossible we should have 
• jMtrfketidoa of those ittward workliige^ w%iellier of 
D| wlidh Imiw« aoeorrespOBdeBcein oui^ 



Sigmg -9900X0% giv« us the Tetditu¥* 

But maif not signs be the means of awakening in us 
ideas and feeiiiigs, of wkicb w« have not before' beeif 
tmsm>fuf Certainly th^ may: HieM^liea Wdden itf 
ti&o thiaklng and senlieiit part of the being, muciv tliat 
va^ nat be manilisted, were it net elMted' by the 
applioation of some other power. 

The.aafioB of mind upon mind, is onrtteans of draWi 
ing* forth the dormant energies^ The fore lies hidden in 
tiifr£ii^'iuiAtMtiis.elioited by pereussioa <Ar colUsion'v 



5 wasevvfal 4i#a#to.^ioh Ikieks wajf'bDe^applicdi 
they may be used to acquaint uS'Wilh'^iltoti of which 'we 
•wrignoraBty whicliwahav« m^ meUn^ of k^MHwini;^ by 
our ovat o|Merv«tioB^ or whiehwe oouMndl'kniDW with* 
out too great an expense of time and labour. 
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to ftfvakta onrowii dormant energies. Tli^ v^ifif^.QiLi^^ 
book loay be physical, or moral, intellectual, or 3l>iritHal* 

We may say generally^ tbat the chief office of a book, 
18 to giye us information upon useful realities, to caW 
fofifh rigbt^ideas or feelings— to faraish ns'With^a^tey to 
unlock wliatk bidden in onraelFea. We mig^t gp^mopei 
at length into the su^j^t; but we have. said au^ciant 
for our. purport,* 

It is an abuse of a. book, if we merely charpfi, our 
memories with factSy without exerciMiig thought antf' 
reflection upon them; or, if we sufier the impressions^ 
piodiioed to . be instantly dissipated and lost* It m> an / 
abuse, if, when thought and reflection have beeniepiftrn 
cised, we go no. farther; if, when we are ca^alder of 
turning our knowledge to a praciicaJ account we neglect 
to do it, or if, when an useful conviction or feeling is 
awakened we do not pursue it ; —it is a farther iibuse, 
if we mistake thecwaAftttis^^' a thought on fiidthg for 
its tf«;tfm>e» 

Now kt up aee wb^bpr any tliiogt ttat Bas 
been said, may be applied to the Book 'OF 
BooK3. 

Whi^ dp we mew by the l^ookof Bop^? 

Do yov Rftd it I Oagfa t you to. read iit f 

How may you read it withoutpro6t ? 

How may you read it ,t£;,iVA profit ? 

\^bat doee tbe Scurij^tiiirA pripcipaUyr cimtwat 

• We l*vesappefa4>iir.€hoka4>l books to be goadf aadwai 
wonld leinaife. haipr m uiww j iti«.<t»choaBe«nr bmteaijgbti: 
in ordtrthat ■o>lteer.dekme ima^S'iMf be awakeasd jiift 
orJef that tim^stf pert efanr fachig^maf aot-becaUcdihitotcfib*: 
ercise, bnl jtet TRUTu^whatbepphysicsl, iotoHeclaal« mMd^ 
or spifUoid may b» bteaght befava us, or caUed apiwMdai 
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[Fftcts, precepts^ prapheey, similitndes, spiri- 
tual instructioiiy given directly or indirectly.] 

Of what did we say a book is the manifesta- 
tion? 

The Book of Books is likewise a manifesta- 
tion of the mind of its anthor* — And /kno does 
puch a manifestation act upon us ? 

fFho is the Audior of the Bible ? [God : 
the Spirit of God has manifested through hu- 
man agents, such a portion of the mind and will 
of God as He saw to be best for the state of 
man.] 

To what part of our being, then^ are the 
contents of the Bible mainly addressed ? [To 
the spirit.] 

In reading the works of a ham&Q author, the 
manifestations of his mind are received by their 
respective corresponding faculties.^ 
The Bible, as proceeding from the Spirit of 

* In hunum compositions, if the eorresiionclinf fiicuUy ex- 
isting in the reader, be higher or stronger then thstof the 
writer, it wiU carry the reader beyood the boirndt which the 
writer intended, and the fapulty thus brought into action, 
will go forward according to its own strength. It follows that 
the effect produced by the impressions conveyed to the mind, 
will in vartoos readers, be ?arions in degree, according to the 
strength or activity of the faculties acted upon* — ^Everyexami- 
aation into the manner in which the bnnum min^ arts, is 
good, as tending to bring ua mone nearly acqwdnfed with our 
osm being. The examination in connection with the fDre« 
going anbjeet may be useful, because it nay aasist ia shewing 
us what books can, and cannot do for us«— With eespect to the 
Bible, it is beneficial to examine into the state of our ^oitual 
perception, into the operation of onr inwtrd faculties. 
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. God, is the language of the Spirit addressed to 
the innermost part of our being : that we may 
receive the spiritual truths of the Bibki must 
we not have a capacity for them ? 

Unless the state of our mind and heart in 
some degree correspond with that spiritual state 
to which divine truttis are addressed^ shall we 
be capable of understanding, or improving them I 
(1 Cor.ii.l4.) 

If we suffer the truths we read in the Bible, 
to reach no farther than our outward^ mental^ 
faculties, can they perform their proper office ? 

Is hot the life and spirit of divine truth 
intended to readi our inward being ? 

In order that the Scriptures may produce the 
right effect, we must have the hearing ear, the 
understanding heart, we must seek the illumi- 
nating and sanctifying influences of the Spirit 
of God ; we must continually pray that the 
Spirit will inhabit, as its temple, the centre of 
omr being — that our own spirit, heart, and mind, 
may be pervaded by its celestial influence* 

If the spiritual understanding ha^ been open-» 
ed, if the inward feeling has been awiJ^ened, let 
not their operations be repressed ; let them be 
sedulously encouraged, let them be practically 
followed in our daily life* 



PART III. F 
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CUP. 

What is this called ? 

By M'hose agency was it brought into its pre- 
sent state ? 

What farm has it? Is every part of it 
round ? 

Has it sides ? Has it corners ? Where ? 

How is it meant to stand? Which is the 
thickest part? 

Has the inside the same form as the outside ? 

Do you know the two names, by which we 
designate the rising, and the hoUow side of a 
circular form ? 

Shew me the convex of the cup. Shew me 
the concave. 

Can you think of any thing which has a con- 
vex, but no concave ? — [Ball.] 

Tell me all you can further observe about 
the cup.— Is it opaque — transparent— -semi- 
transparent ? 

Has it weight — hardness — colour — ^polish ? 

What is common to all cups ? — Are they not 
hollow ? 

What do you observe enamelled on the out- 
side of the cup ?— Of whom are these the work ? 

Tell me what is necessary ; what is useful ; 
what is ornamental, in the cup. 

For what is this cup chiefly used? Are 
there cups made of any other substance ? 
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The cup, we have said^ is round. Can we 
discern this by any other sense than that of 
sight ? By what sense ? 

What is the pl(we of the cup, at this moment? 
Can it of itself change its place ? 

Is it animate, inanimate ^ or dead ?* 

Of what materials was the cup formed ? 

By what means was it formed ? Who is the 
agent in shaping the cup ? 

Were hands alone required to shape it ? 

What was necessary to direct the hands ? 

Were the hands and the mind of only one 
person employed ? 

Let us inquire a little into the process of 
making a cup. — Is every kind of earth fit for 
nudking it ? [The earths chiefly employed, are 
those called alumina, or pure clay, and silica, 
or flint.] 

Is the earthy matter fit without preparation? 

Is there nothing in it to be removed ? 

Must it not be refined I 

May it be sufficiently soft ? Must it not be 
in a state to yield easily to the hand of the 
potter? 

The clay is first beaten in water ; the coarse 
parts sink to the bottom of the vessel, the fine 
parts unite with the water. The liquid thus 
formed, is again purified by passing through 
sieves ; after this, tliere is added to it a mixture 
composed of the powder of ground flint. The 
substance is then dried, and beaten to a proper 
consistency; thus prepared, it is brought to the 
f2 
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potter:— has it yet any form? How do you 
think it receires its Farioos shap^i ! 

The substance is put upon a circular piece of 
wood, yvbich is turned round horizontally in the 
potter's lathe ; during its revolution, the potter 
gives it the particular shape, which he designs, 
and afterwards forms every part of the cup. 

Is skill required in the potter ? 

Does the clay act, or is it acted upon? Does 
it form itself, or is it formed ? 

Does it offer resistance to the action of the 
potter I 

What do we call that state, in which a thing 
is the subject of action, but not an agent ? 

The cup then is passive ;— who is active f 

You say the cup has hardness,, fiolish or 
glaze, and figures : — we wiU first inqiure how it 
receives its hardness. 

Wluit hardens things ? Does the sun harden? 
How? 

Is there an artificial mtons of hardening? 
What? 

Is it necessary to regulate the beat of the fire ? 

Has the cup dj^iy polish while it is under the 
potter's hands ? 

tlow, does it receive its polish ? 

The cup is dipped in a composition, which, 
when exposed to the action of the fire, produces 
a glaze, or polish. To be polished, the cup is 
a second time put into the furnace. 

You observed ^j^r^f upon the cup, and that 
the painting is of a different kind from that 
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which yoii see on paper or canvass :— do you 
know how the figures dxe fixed in the cup ? 

The cup passes a third time through the fire. 

We have noticed but a few of the operati6ns 
the cup undergoes; there is much labour at 
first in bruising and refining the earth : — and in 
formings hardening ^ glazings painting, and 
finishing the cup, many hands are employed, 
and many minds in directing the hands. 

What instruction, with respect to ourselves, 
may we derive firom some of the above con- 
siderations ? What may the process of making 
a cup bring to our mind 1 

Did you ever hear that God forms us to be 
vessels for His glory ? 

In what state are we, when God first .begins 
His work of grace upon our hearts ? 

Had you never been told of the fact, would 
you have supposed that clay might be formed 
into beautiful cups? And could you behold, 
as it really is, the natural, unconverted state of 
man, still less would you think we could be 
made vessels for the glory of God. 

We have seen that the clay goes through 
many operations ; we also must have much 
done for us, and must go through various pro- 
cesses, before we can be vessels for God's glory. 
The clay is bruised to make it soft and yielding ; 
— God employs 'affliction of mind and body, in 
order to subdue and break down our proud, 
inflexible spirit. There is much to be separated 
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from the clay ; there is much to be taken away 
from us, — God. forms the new creahire, and 
carries forward His work by one operation after 
another, till it is completed. 

What-!— did we say, is the element so much 
used in the preparation of the vessel ? [Fire 
may aptly represent the action of the Spirit of 
God— (Isaiah iv. 4 ; xlvui. 10 ; Mai. iu. 2, 3.) 
^"trial may be compared to fire.] 

We said that many hands were employed in 
the preparation of the cup ; God often makes 
use of our fellow^creatures as means of carrying 
on His work in us«— sometimes He permits 
them to cross and try us, and uses them as 
instruments in moulding us according to His 
will. If we considered this, we should be more 
patient under the trials we endure from each 
other, and look, not so much at the creature, 
as at the design of God, 

We have seen that a cup is several times 
passed through the fire ; what is the object of 
the first process ? 

'TYiQjirst is to give it requisite consistency. 

Every vessel must undergo this early ope- 
ration. 

If the vessel is to be glazed and polished, it 
must go through a second process by fire- 

If it is to be still farther ornamented, it must 
be a third time passed through the fire. You 
perceive then, that in proportion to the degree of 
beauty and excellence the vessel is to have. 
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in that proportion it undergoes the process of 
refinement, and the action of fire. 

Every renewed soul undergoes a purification, 
but those who are to be the most beaatiful of all, 
those who are to be chosen vessels to shew forth 
the skill and glory of the Sovereign Maker, must 
experience a still farther and more purifying 
action of the Spirit of God. 

At what time did we observe the cup was 
ornamented — ^glazed — adorned — gilded ? 

Do not these operations take place after the 
vessel has been prepared for them ? 

The adornment with outward graces is the 
finishing stroke in the operation of God ; the 
convert must have first passed through each 
antecedent process of the Holy Spirit 5 other- 
wise he is not prepared to manifest the ex- 
cellency of divine grace, and, with purity of 
heart, to glorify its Giver. It is true that, at 
an early period, the Christian may exhibit, in 
glowing colours, some beautiful and heavenly 
virtues, but these are seldom rooted and du- 
rable ; their time is not yet come, they are pre- 
mature fruits which wither away.* — ^We may 

* In the light in which we hare jiist considered it, the 
subject desenres particular attention. — The cup is not finished 
in a day, it receives its ornaments and gilding at the last — 
after every other process is complete. We are apt to expect 
Christians to a.hm religion, when they are in fact going 
through the first work of conversion. If we see persona 
apparently useless, broken down, mourning for sin, we ar6 
apt to conclude their state is wrong. The new creature must 
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also observe^ that God's finished onmmeats lire 
reserved for His children, till they arrive at 
their glorified state — ^then shall they be adorned 
mth perfect beauty, and receive *' a crown that 
fadeth not away/' 

be formed by a procese often Teiy slow and gradual. The 
whole formation of the Christian character is the work of 
Ufe, We believe that God wouM hare all his creatures to be 
ressels to iAiew forth His glory :— each has his appointed- 
office, and passes through his pecoliar discipline^ the state 
of each is formed both according to the nature and will of 
each, and according to the gracions purpose and over-raling 
goodness of Ood. Our one concern is, to ]rield to tbe ope- 
ration of the Divine Spirit upon onr souls, that He may 
arrform us f» fft« iwugeofJeau Chrkt, 
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HOUSE: 

May be considered under three principal 
views; hthehtdlding itself; IL the me^mi by 
which it is built ; III. its use — ^as a habitation 
for man. 

L With respect to the bmlding itself, we may 
consider, 

1. External constmction : 

Whtkt form has the outside of the house ? 

Are the forms of all houses aliice ? Is the partieular 
form then, an essential or an accidental quality ? 

What pdrti do you observe in the outside of the 
house ? Are these idways alike ? 

By what do we enter ? How is light admitted ? 

Name all 'the external parts and their uses. 

2. Internal constmction : 

What does the imide of a house contain? 

How are these parts divided from each other ? 

What supports the roof ~ the floors — the beams —the 
walls? 

Are tiiere apartments abore others? How do we 
reach the higher apartments? 

What are the means of wanning the house ? How does 
the smoke escape ? 

3. Materials used. 

What materials are used for constructing a house? 

Name those which belong to the mineral kingdom-^to 
the regetable :— Are there any which belong to the ani« 
mal kingdom ? 

What are the three great parts of a bouse ? 
Which hjhrst formed — next — loit f 
On what does the strength of two of these 
parts primarily depend ? 
f3 
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If the foundation be wrong, can it be altered 
when the building is nused ? 

Is it then important to lay the foundation 
aright? 

II. As to the means by which it is built, we 
may think of, 

1. The instnimeDtfi employed: — 

[Name some of the various instramento of labour used 
in forming a house.] 

2. The labour of the physical powers of man, of bis 
several limbs, with their sinews, muscles, &c. 

3. Mental exertion, the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties-treason, memory, invention, &c. 

4. The divine power acting in man, giving him the 
use of his physical and mental faculties:— God. is the 
entire power of man's being. 

Reflect a moment on the materials employed, 
the instruments used, the agents set at work in 
constructing a house ! The materials are pre- 
pared from diflferent kingdoms of nature, by 
means of tools (which tools have themselves 
been formed from different kingdoms of nature, 
by means of labour) — many hands are em- 
ployed in using the tools — each pair of hands 
has a mind to direct it ; many minds, and many 
faculties of those minds, have been employed in 
the whole of the contrivance and execution : — 
and the materials— the tools and instruments 
which were the means of preparing and bringing 
together those materials-~the hands which used 
them, and the minds which directed the hands, 
were all in their origin formed, in their con- 
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tinuance ^preservedy and in their application 
rendered efficient, by the Divine Being. 

IIL The use of the house. 

The house is a habitation for man. 

1. Why does man want a habitation ? , 

He would not want it, were he in the state in which 
. God created him to be :— be wants it, because he has.lost 
his primitive heing and abode — he is in a region where 
the elements are out of course. Tempests, storms, 
winds, heat, cold,- rains, and damp, encumber the atmos- 
phere. Eden is become a wilderness. From the air — 
no longer balmy and salubrious as the breath of heaven, 
man' must be defended, lest it injure him. His bod^ is 
disordered, and requires not only shelter from incle- 
mency, hut a place of repose, an asylum for pain. 

2, Ilotu long does man want a habitation ? 

The time for which man wants his habitation^ 
is limited to this mortal life. — Ought he, then, to 
be very solicitous about the building and furni- 
ture of what he must so soon leave ? 

Ought he not to be satisfied and thankful^ if 
he have a habitation which serves the end for 
which it was designed t 

But will the time of the house end with the 
life of its possessor? One dwelling often sees 
the birth and decease of several generations. 
Many a humble tenement has been successively 
transmitted from father to son, many a stately 
edifice has endured the lapse of centuries. — We 
may here glance at man's immortality. If man 
were not immortal, would it not be melancholy 
to see a building endure, while the bodies of 
generations lie mouldering in the dust ? 
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We have considered a house as a habitation 
for the body of man : — what is the habitation of 
his spirit ? 

Who is the former of this habitation ? Of 
what material is it formed? (Gen. ii. 70 

What Is its time ? What is its use ? 

Let us each then ask ourselves-r-when my 
'^ earthly house of this tabernacle" is dissolved, 
have I ^' a building of Grod, an bouse not made 
with hands^ eternal in the heavens?" — Is my 
soul employed in the work for which it was 
sent into its present habitation ? — Am I daily 
advancing tpwards the mansions prepared in 
the house of my Father ? 

Another consideration presents itself. Upon 
what, did we say, every house must be reused — 
or, what is the most essential part for the 
security of an edifice ? 

And what is essential to the security of a 
foundation ^f Read the comparison and allu- 
sion of our Lord, Matt, vii.24 — ^. 

Upon what must every spiritual houBie be 
erected ? What does St. Paul say, 1 Cor. iii. 
11—16? 

" OTHER FOUNDATION CAN NO MAN 
LAY THAN THAT IS LAID, WHICH IS, 
JBSUS CHRIST." 

Whatever good works we may perform, 
though apparently valuable as gold, or silver ; 
whatever virtues we may possess, though bril- 
liant as precious stones — ^if not built tipdn the 
only foundatiou, Jesus Christ, will never stand 
the fire of the last day. 
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TELESCOPE. 

The Instructor is supposed to invite his pupils 
to look through a telescope. — ^What do you ob- 
serve ? 

Did the moon ever appear to you so near ? 

What difFerence do you perceive in its size ? 
And what do you discern in it that you have 
never yet discerned ? 

Look again through the telescope. — ^Now 
again. 

You can see an assemblage of the heavenly 
bodies by your eye alone^ but a &r greater num- 
ber is discovered by the telescope :-^wbat is the 
use of the telescope ? 

Yon perceive that it brings distant objects 
nearer to our sense of vision ; that it renders 
invisible bodies, visible; that those' which were 
before visible, appear of greater magnitude, and 
that in some of them, you perceive what you 
never could have perceived by the unassisted 
sense of sight. 

What knowledge has been acquired through' 
the use of the telescope ? [But for the tele- 
scope, we had remained in obscurity with re^ 
spect to the celestial universe. By means of 
this instrument, wi^rlds have opened upon us — 
new planets have been discovered — moons re- 
volving round the planets — ^fixed stars, in num- 
'.ber and remote extent exceeding our power of 
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calculation ; and these, possibly, suns to other 
systems: — ^system upon system has been un- 
folded to our view.] 

Can you think of any instrument of spiritual 
vision, the use of which bears a resemblance to 
that of the telescope ? 

What is that supernatural power, by which 
the realities of Eternity are unfolded and 
brought nigh ? ( Heb. xi. 1 , &c.) 

Can we dbcem heavenly thmgs by our 
senses? 

Can we comprehend them by reason f (1 Cor. 
ii. 11, 14.) 

By our natural powers, we may perceive the 
existence of same heavenly truths — but we com- 
prehend not thdr nature, their glory. It is 
Faith which brmgs near these distant realities ; 
it is by faith we learn their magnitude and im- 
portance : according to the exercise and strepgth 
of our faith, we discern: more of their real na- 
ture, grandeur, and excellence. 

We may look through the telescope, with- 
out making use of £hat power of discovery, 
by which so many wonders have been un- 
folded. 

We may likewise possess a barren faith, or 
a faith which we do not improve. We luay 
take transient views of heaven, without seeking 
to render the effects of those views permanent, 
without practically realizing them. — But true 
faith enters into calculation ijpon heavenly 
things, abides by the results of that calculation. 
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renders them influential upon our whole life and 
conduct. — St. Paul well knew how to estimate 
the relative importance of earth and Heaven.^ 
See Rom, viii. 18 ] 2 Cor. iv, 18 ; Phil. iii. 8 * 

Reflect for a moment upon the advantages 
to be derived from a lively exercise of Faith. — 
How much of spiritual truth is wholly indis^ 
cernible by reason alone; what an immense 
proportion of heavenly realities^ exists in vain 
for us, until we receive the supernatural gift of 
God! How do we sit involved in darkness, 
till realizing faith brings nigh eternal things; 
and discloses wonders — ^mercies and goodness^ 
which, even in anticipation, fill and elevate 
every power of the soul ! 

* *♦ For I reckon that the sufferiogs of this present time are 
vot wfftthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us." 

*♦ For our light affliction, which is but for a momenf, work- 
eth for us « far mare exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
uhile %te look cot at the things which ace seen, but at the things 
which are not seen : for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral : but the things which are not seen are eternal." 

*< Yea, doubtless, and I count all thbigt but lou for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord : for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win Christ." 
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From the length of the preceding lessons^ we 
have been obliged to omit many subjects which 
appeared interesting. We have preferred 
giving a few lessons at greater lengthy to offer- 
ing a variety more shortly. Almost every ob* 
ject in the natural creation — multitudes of arti- 
ficial objects^ may be considered with benefit. 

We would be allowed to repeat^ that objects 
must be attentively examined, not slightly no- 
ticedy if we would enter into their peculiar 
qualities. — From an attentive observation of a 
leaf for instance, when held to the light, often 
might the mind be led to adore the wonder- 
working hand of God.^—fF'hen we consider the 
multitude of toys and vanities, which are too 
often made the firBt subjects of an infant* s ob- 
servation, we are tempted to express our full 
conviction that the infant, and the inquiring 
pupil, might be led to find continucU, ever^ 
vmrying amusement in the simplest works of 
Creation, were their early instructors capable 
of rightly directing their attention, — Pebbles, 
shells, the multiplied varieties of plants, with 
their leaves and flowers, would gratify the un-r 
sophisticated taste of a child more than the 
gaudy, useless objects with which it is presented. 

* In manj a leaf, the rich» minute texture of its transparent 
vont will present to the feeling ohsenrer, an idea of the Crea* 
tor's mind, which nerer could be conreyed by words. We 
hame noticed some of these things, but we canoot too strongly 
call the reader to actual examination of them. 
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It is through early mismanagement, that the 
child loses its relish for simplicity^ and acquires 
a sickly taste for the allurements of the world. 

Several of the following subjects are in* 
tended, rather as heads for consideration, than 
as perfect lessons. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 



CHARITY, 

In what sense is the word Charity used in the 
New Testament ? * 

What is said by our Saviour, John xiii. 34? 

We will then, consider charity, as christian 
love. 

Who are the subjects of a Christian's love ? 
Will he love only his friends? 

What exhortation does our Lord give. Matt. 
v. 44— 48? 

. * Persons oft6ii call alms-giTiog cAoritj^— they put a part 
for the whole: alms-giviog is only one branch of cbari^. 
A truly charitable person will be bountiful in alms-ginng 
and in all the woris connected with it— but we may give alms 
bountifully^ and yet be uncharitablc^Obserre that St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiii.) speaks of alms-giving carried to a far greater 
extentj than any one practises it. He speaks of giving aU 
one's goods to feed the poor ; he goes farther — he supposes the 
sacrifice of life its^f, and yet concludes that the person who 
would be thought a martyr to the cause of charity, may be 
destitute of its princii^le. 
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What is meant by the precept — ^' thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself?'' See Luke x. 

29-37 

Can we love GocL^ if we do not love our 
neighbour? See 1 John iii. 16—18; iv. 7 — 11> 
20,21. . 

What rules of love are given by St. Paul, 
Rom. xii? (first clause of ver. 9 ; and verses 10, 
13—21.) 

What is charity or love called, Rom. xiii. 10? 
See also Gal. v. 14. 

How is love the fulfilling of the law? 

[In the primseval state of man, the law of love 
was the sole law of God. Man fulfilled this law 
by the instinct of his own perfect nature. — When 
he had /a//en, a prohibitory law became necessary 
— ^he had lost the law of love written in his heart, 
and the violation of it must be repressed by 
outtoard statutes. In proportion as the soul is 
new-moulded, is restored to its original state, 
through regeneration and sanctification — in that 
proportion is the law of love again engraven on 
the heart, in that proportion does it again be- 
come the rule of man's life. To love God with 
all the heart, to love out neighbour perfectly, is 
to fulfil the primaeval, the eternal law. — ^The true 
love of man is inseparable firom the love of God.] 

Where do we read the most complete de- 
scription of charity I [1 Cor. xiii.] 

Let us endeavour to trace the principal fea- 
tures in the heavenly picture, and, as we pro- 
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ceed, examine how £Eir each is formed in our 
own heart. 

Read verses 1 , 2, 3. Observe that the most 
exalted gifts, the most splendid works, without 
charity, or true love, are nothing. Having in- 
sisted upon the worthlessness of other gifts and 
performances, having shewn in what Charity 
does not consist, the Apostle goes on to describe 
its characters. 

Read verses 4 — 7« What is the first charac- 
teristic of charity ? (the 1 st clause of the 4th 
verse.) — " Charity suffereth long" — Is this na- 
tural to us? 

Do we know any thing of the charity which 
suffereth long ? 

Wliat is the 2d character of charity? (2d clause 
of the 4th ver.) 

How far is the principle of Envy extinct in 
our souls ? 

What is the 3d character of charity ? (latter 
clause of the 4th ver.) 

Self-love may often restrain us from outwardly 
" vaunting"— but are we never inwardly ''puffed 
up V* Do we never assume external humility, 
and indulge internal self-complacency? True 
charity is '' poor in spirit." 

Tell me the 4th character of charity ? (5th ver. 
1st clause.) 

Here we observe the outward deportment of 
charity — ^It is beautiful within, it never vio- 
lates external propriety. 
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Read the 5th character of charity, (ver. 5, 
2d clause.) 

So far as charity prevails, selfishness is rooted 
up. — lAwe is the only principle which can ex- 
tinguish self. 

What is the 6th property of charity ? (5th ver. 
3d clause.) 

By nature, we are " easily provoked :** pride 
and selfishness soon take alarm, and the evil 
fire is kindled. We have seen that it is the 
nature of charity to extinguish pride and selfish- 
ness. — Charity is meek. 

What is the 7th disposition of charity? 
(5th ver. last clause.) 

Are we not apt to judge our brother? Do 
we never put the worst ^ instead of the best, con- 
struction on his actions ? 

Tell me the 8th property of charity, (ver. 6.) 
Do we never secretly rejoice at discovering 
evil in others ? And do we not inwardly exalt 
ourselves, or think ourselves less guilty ? — ^Do 
we rejoice when truth prospers; when others 
manifest it, of whatever condition, station, party 
they may be ? 

What is said of charity in the 7th verse ? ^ 

Charity '' hopeth all things.''— In moral and 

spiritual, as well as in the natural darkness, 

there are always some faint glimnierings of 

heaven : these, charity, like the diamond in the 

* The word traDriated heareth, is of doabtfal import— it 
may rignifjT, caneeaUth, covereth, iheUereth, (1 Pet Wi &;) 
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deadtpf' oigbty will coUeotlnto a poiat^into the 
focus of ite own bright bein^-— and will with new 
power, reflect into the gloom, the rays which it 
has concentrated in its bosom. — Charity, divine 
principle of the sovd, beaming with hope, would 
even.^o more $ it would transmute th$ darkness 
into lighf. 

Let us pause upon the whole of the 7th verse. 
Charity ^^ beareth all things, believeth all l^hings, 
hopetb ^1 things, endurqtb all things." Charity 
has but one will towards men ; that will is to 
bless. It sustains for them4;oil and hardship, it 
covers their injuries with its heaven-wrought 
mantle, shelters them, bears for them^ prevails 
over them with good. It "believeth all things" 
most favourably with respect to men ; it be- 
lieveth every promise of God. Its hope is en- 
larged toward the human race ; it ceaseth not 
to exercise hope toward God. It '^ endufeth 
all things" in patience and peace — ehdureth 
every suflFering inflicted by men as the dispen- 
sation of Godf and undergoeth, as for God, all 
things in which it can serve men. — ^Love en- 
dures its daily cross — beareth up the soul in 
every trial. Its principle is divine, and cannot 
fail. In the hour of temporal adversity and 
spiritualJesertion, in the extreme of tribulation, 
faith may be obscured, hope may fail, but Liove . 
endureth for ever; * 

* In reading the beautiful description before us, we are 
induced to consider the 7th verse under a two-fold relation; 
The principle of divine love in the scoil which produces the 
most extensive efiects with respect to man'^ will doubtless p(to* 
duce those we have mentioned with respect to God. 
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From the above description, the nature of 
Charity is evident — what is its origin ? 

[Charity may be considered primarily as the 
divine love dwelling in the soul : '* God is 
love" — God is the source of love — ^from the soul 
to which it is communicated, lov^ ascends up* 
wards towards God; it diffuses itself among 
men ; the principle is one — charity is, properly 
speaking, a modification of the divine love ; or, 
love to man, arising out of the love of GodJ] 

Read the comparison of faith and hope with 
charity, ver. 13. 

Who is the highest Example of charity ? 

What was the greatest proof of His love ? 
(John XV, 13.) 

How may t/ou obtain the spirit of charity ? 

Seek it in prayer — drink deeply into the life 
of Jesus Christ. Behold His compassion, me- 
ditate on His sufferings*, taste His love. — Re- 
member, that by constantly drawing near to 
Jesus Christ in prayer, a real influence is de- 
rived from His Spirit, and the soul may become 
even " changed into the same image." (2 Cor. 
iii^ J8.) 

'^ O Lord, who hast taught us that all our 
doings without charity are nothing worth ; send 
thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts that 
most excellent gift of Charity, the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues, without which who- 
soever liveth is counted dead before Thee : 
Grant this for thine only Son Jesus Chrbt's 
sake. Amen ! " 
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How may we consider the subject of the 
Cross ? 

We may regard the Cross, ^rst, in its out- 
ward sense — as an instrument of punishment : — 
secondly f we may consider it as used to signify 
the doctrine of Redemption, through the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God : — thirdly, as denoting 
trial or (i^iction, whether of an outward or in- 
ward nature. 

I. 

To take the word in its literal sense : — Is the 
cross ever used now ? 

For what was it used in ancient times? 
[Death by the cross was a Roman punishment, 
inflicted only upon those who were regarded as 
the vilest of men.] 

On what occasion was the Cross oncb us^ ? 

Why was it thus used ? 

Had you any concern in this solemn event ? 

Do you derive any benefit from it? — fThat 
benefits? CoL i, 14, 20—22. [The greatest, 
and most extensive^ which it is possible for 
fallen man to receive — Redemption : — ^recon- 
ciliation with God — sanctification — ^restoration 
to the divine image.] 

This leads us to the doctrine of the Cross : 
when we speak of the doctrine of the Cross, we 
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mean, that of Redemption by the sttffhings of 
the Son of God. 

What does St. Paul say of the preaching of 
the Cross ? 1 Cor, i. 18. 

Observe he speaks of two very different effects, 
upon two different descriptions of persons^ — If 
we are among those who are seeking to be 
saved, what will be its effect upon us ? 

Seek then to know the doctrine of the Cross, 
as ** the power of God," — 

How does St. Paul speak of the effect of the 
doctrine of the Cross upon himself? Gal. vi. 14 ; 
and read Phil. iii. 10. 

Let us ever remember that the tendency of 
the doctrine of " the Cross" is to crucify us 
to the world — to render us conformable to the 
death of Christ; and in proportion as we receive 
it in its life and power, will these effects be 
produced. 

By the " Cross of Christ," we are to under- 
stand not only His passion and agonizing death, • 
but the whole process of His humiliation and suf- 
fering, endured for the Redemption of fallen man. 

Let us endeavour to trace the Cross of Christ, 
during His life, and in His death. 

How is our Lord described by the prophet 
Isaiah? Isa. liii. 3. 

What does St. Paul say, Heb. v. 7, 8? 

Must our Lord have known toil and fatigue 
in His works of mercy ? Consider Matt. iv. 23 ; 
ix. 36 ; Mark iii. 7—10, 20^ v. 24 ; vi. 31. 
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Did He experience that regard from men 
which was due to Him? John i. 10^ 11; xf, 
18, 22—25. And read Matt. xi. 19; xiii. 67. 

Did they not often seek the life of our Sa- 
viour? Read Mark iii. 6; Luke iv. 28, 29; 
xiii. 31 ; John v. 18 ; vii. 19, 25 ; x. 31. Arid 
compare John vii. 7; Matt, xxvii. 18. 

Had He much to endure from the unbelief of 
men? 

Look for some passages. John v. 38 — 47; 
vi. 30 ; ix. 18; x. 36—38 ; xii. 37. 

Did none of the multitude follow Him from 
wrong motives ? John vi. 26. 

What was the character of the generation to 
which he ministered ? Matt. xvii. 17* 

What was the general conduct of the Scribes 
and Pharisees ? [Matt. ix. 3, 1 1, 34 ; xii. 24 ; 
xix. 3. Luke vi. 7> H ; xvi. 14;xx. 1,2. John 
vii. 32; viii.6; xi. 47, 57.] 

And did His own disciples never grieve Him ? 
[Matt. xvi. 23; Mark vi. 52; viii. 17; ix. 33; 
X. 41—44 ; Luke ix. 53—55.] 

What was the conduct of Peter ? (Matt. xxvi. 
33—35; 69—74.) 

And of Judas? (Matt. xxvi. 14— 16; 47— 49.) 

But not to speak of particular instances of 
iniquity, or of particular characters who were 
remarkable for evil conduct— did the spirit of 
men in general^ agree with the spirit of Jesus ? 

Must not much that He saw have given Him 
pain ? 

PART III. 6 
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Must not much that He heard' hhve paitied 
Him? 

Yes: undoubteiny He difBfered daily/ from 
the great ctmtrariety betweeb ttie 8|>irit of the 
world and His spirit : the st&te of those around 
Him was so opposite to His holy, heavenly 
9tate, that if he had had no other suffering to 
endure, this alone would have been great be- 
yond our conception. 

We have endeavoured, in some faint degree, 
to trace the daily sufferings of Jesus : now turn 
to the account of His latter sufferings, recorded 
by each of the Evangelists. — Read these pas- 
sages repeatedly, in private, with earnest 
prayer. 

After having borne His cross for about thirty- 
three years, we behold our Lord approaching 
the scene of His last Passion. His crosses 
became heavier towards their termination in 
the great Sacrifice. (John xii. 270 We may 
remark His exquisite feeling for the sins and 
punishment of Jerusalem, at the moment when 
the multitude were shouting Hosanna. (Luke 
xix. 41.) We see Him denied by Peter, be- 
trayed by Judas, forsaken by all the disciples. 
We may follow Him to the garden of Geth- 
semane — ^but here we pause — His sufferings 
from this time, till the moment When fife ex- 
pired upon the cross, are not to be traced in 
any human description. The extremity in Which 
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He cried, *^ My God, my God, why hast thou 
fofsaken me^-^was probably the bitterest of all : 
in enduring our guilt, it would seem that He 
had passed into a gulph of suffering, in whidi 
His Father could be seen no more. 

Now let us again ask — what e/fhct should 
the consideration of the Cross produce in us ? 

What should we feel with respect to the evil 
of sin ? 

Can we behold the Cross, and indulge sin ? 

What may we learn of the Remedy of sin ? 

In another point of view — where do you read 
of our daily cross ? Luke ix. 23. 

What does it mean? [A daily portion of 
suffering.] 

/F%o are to take up their cross ? Read again 
Luke ix. 23. 

Now read Luke xiv. 27 ; likewise Matt. x. 38 ; 
xvi. 24 ; and Mark viii. 34. 

Why must the cross be taken up ? 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon our 
minds, that we have fallen into a state so dif* 
ferent from that in which we were created, that 
we must necessarily suffer in our way to regain 
this state. The whole process of our life in 
this world, is a curative, a restorative process, 
and many of the remedies we must take are 
painful to our corrupt nature and perverse will, 
g2 
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Our will and afifectiona have been turned frofn 
God to other objects : in the work of our sancti- 
fication, they must be more and mqre turned Yo 
God, and weaned from created things. If our 
will were wholly resigned to God, there would 
be comparatively little suffering. * 

How will the view of the Cross of Christ, 
enable us to take up our daily cross ? 

We are apt to think much of our sufferings 5 
and perhaps, at times, we may be tempted to 
regard our burden as intolerable. If such be 
our case, let us, in connection with the view we 
have been taking, remember these words of the 
Apostle, " Looking unto Jesus." — The believer, 
by means of the Cross, will be drawn nearer to 
Jesus Christ, and may bj degrees experience 
something of what the Apostle meant, when be 
desired to know the fellowship of Christ's suf- 
ferings, and to be ^^ made conformable to His 
death.** 

* Let U8 bowerer constantly bear in mind the grand dis* 
tinction between our sufferings and those of our blessed 
Saviour. His were solely propitiatory ; they were endured for 
us. He made a fult, perfect, and sufficient oblation, soti^action, 
• and atonement, for the sins of the whole World. The victim 
Jias been offered, the sacrifice is complete. Our sufferings^ on 
the other hand, have not the smallest efficacy in the way of 
atonement — The full conviction that Christ has borne our sins, 
that they are pardoned, blotted ont, taken away through the 
efficacy of His sufferings, will be the only ground of the be- 
)iever*s Aope;— the view of the cross and sufferings of Cludsi 
will be the strongest motive to the believer's practice^ 
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GLORY. 

You have heard of glory : do you know what 
it means ? [Splendour, brightness, the perfec- 
tion of fijht.] 

Are there in this world, manifestations of 
glory? 

What are all the works of creation? Read 
Ps. xix. 1. 

Where do we read of heavenly glory ? 

Is there a glory of the holy city ? 

Is there a glory of the saints ? 

Who is the fountain of all glory ? [It is God 
who communicates glory to the holy city, and 
to the saints.] 

Do we read in Scripture of any manifestations 
of the glory of. God J — ^We will consider a few 
of them. 

God manifested His glory to the Israelites* Ex« 

xix. 16—20. 

To chosen persons among them. Ex. xxiv. 

9,10. 

To Moses in answer to His request. Ex, 

xxxiii. 18 ; xxxiv. 5 — 8. 

In the Tabernacle. Ex. xl. 34, 35. 

To Is^ah. Isa. vi. 1—5. 

To Ezekiel. Ezek. i. 26—28; x. 1—5; 

xi, 22, 23 J xliii. 1—5. 

These appearances seem too high for our 
minds : they dazzle our spirits by their bright- 
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nesB, as the strong light of the sun dazzles oar 
eyes; yet they are but faint beams in comparison 
of the essential glory. Our souls — ^in this state 
at least — could not bear the fiiU view of the 
glory of God. — ^The seraphic spirits cover their 
faces, whUe they cry, " Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord of Hosts/' 

Can you think of One in whom God has 
manifested His glory, so that men may behold 
and approach it? Heb. i. 3; John i. 1 — 14. 

We are invited to behold " the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.'' (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

In Jesus Christ, glory shines for us. 

Were there occasions in which the glory of 
God in Christy was outwardly manifested 1 

[It was manifested in a multitude of miracu* 
louB works of mercy :— it was manifested at the 
baptism of Jesus ; Matt. iii. 16, 17 : — it waa 
manifested in answer to His prayer; John 
xU. 280 

And when did our Lord, during His abode on 
earth, give a peculiar manifestation of His 
glory?— See Matt. xvii. 1 — 5. * 

lliese were occasional glimpses of the divine 
glory shewn forth in our blessed Saviour : but 
when we say that the glory of God was manu 
fesied in Christ, we mean in the whole process 
of His incarnation, sacrifice, and victory. 

Is there a pl€u;e of glory ? Where ? 
Is there a cronm of glory ? 1 Pet. v. 4. 
Is there a state of glory ? What ? 
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U tl^ere a, tyoy tp glpry f ^W^l Scje Jpha 
xjv. 6. 

Is tber^ a hope of glory ? CoU i. ^. 

^Aa/ is the hppe of glory ? 

II we would h^y^ the bop^ of glory (Roin« 
v» 2.) — if we would have GArisf formed in us 
(Gal. iv. 19; Col. i. 27) — if we would ** rejoice*' 
in the hope of glory — what must we be l [We 
must first be "justified by faith." — ] 

If we would behold the glory of God, what 
must we do ? 

How may ^ok partake of glory ? 

Through whom are you to' partake of it ? 

What is always connected with the glory of 
God ? [Holiness.] 

The €i€Ue of glory is a state of holiness: nothbg 
that ^' defileth" can enter the presence of God. 

We said that the heavens declare the glory of 
God— that His works in this world declare His 
glory*-that there have been peculiar manifesta^ 
tions of the glory of God — that Ood is the 
fountain of glory : — what great truth are we to 
apply to ourselves ? 

God is a Spirit, and must be approached by 
Jesus Christ. — His glory is of a spiritual nature, 
and if we would behold it, we must seek it spi" 
ritually. 

Would you now see something of the glory 
of God? Remember He is the Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord God. 

Would you be made meet for the full and 
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enduring manifestation of the divine glory in 
Heaven ? *^ Come out and be separate " from 
the love of all things here: let this be the 
language of your heart, and of your life — 
" Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee/'— 



HOLY OF HOLIES ; 

OR, 
MOST HOLY PLACE. 

I. 

What part of the tabernacle, and. of the tem^ 
pie, was the Holy of Holies ? 

What divided it from the hofy place I See 
Exod. xxvi. 33. 

What did the most holy place contain ? [Ex. 
xxvi. 33, 34 ; xl. 3, 20^ 21 ; Deut. x. 5 ; Heb. 
ix.34.] 

What was manifested in it ? Ex. xxv. 22. 

Who was to enter it? How often? Lev. 
xvi. 34; Heb. ix. /• 

With what was the high priest to enter it ?. 

[With fire, and incense, and blood. Lev. xvi. 
12-^14.] 
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How was the high priest to be clothed when 
he entered the most holy place 7 Lev. xvi. 4. 

What was he to offer for the people ? Ley. 
xvi } Numb. xxix. 7 — 1 1 • 

How was the blood of the sin-offerings to be 
used? Lev. xvi. 14-*-19. 

What was the high priest to bear upon his 
shoulders and his breast ? Ex. xxviii. 12^ 29. 

Whom did the high priest represent ? Heb. 
vii. 23—28. 

What did ottr great High Priest offer ? Heb. 
ix. 12. 

** Without shedding of blood is no remission." 
ver. 22. Christ has atoned for our sins by '^ His 
own blood." 

We have seen that the vail divided the Holy 
of Holies from the holy place : when was the 
vail " rent V Matt, xxvii. 51 . 

What did the rending of the vail signify'? 
[The vail typified the human nature of Jesus 
Christ : see Heb. x. 20 ; the rending of the 
vail might denote the final sufferings^ or rending 
of His human nature, through which a way was 
opened for sinners to the Holy of Holies — the 
presence of God.— By the rending of the vail 
might be further signified, that '^ the middle 
wall of partition" between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down, and that all nations were admitted 
to the privileges of the Gospel. Eph. ii. 14; 
and see John x. 16; Acts x. 45 ; Gal. iii. 14; 
Col.iii.ll.] 

63 
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II. 

Do you know of any thing, in the renewed 
person, which may be eompared to the I^oly 
of Holies? 

What is the most inward part of the haman 
being? [There is spirit, soul, and 

body (1 Thess. v. 23.) The $pirii is the centre, 
and internal power of the being.] 

What we have said of the high priest's en- 
trance into the Holy of Holies, may be applied 
to the work of the Redeemer in the soul. — He 
comes into the spirit ; He sprinkles it with the 
blood of atonement ; He unites it with the Fa- 
ther, by virtue of this blood. — He comes with 
incense, with the heavenly sweetness of His 
nature. — ^The high priest entered but once a year 
into the sanctuary : our great High Priest hav- 
ing prepared for Himself a temple in the inner- 
most part of the soul, enters, there to abide 
for ever. 

In the spirit,"*^ consecrated by the indwelling 
of the Son of God, the Father delights to make 
His abode. (John xiv. 23.) He fills it with 
the beams of His light : often the glory of the 
Lord appears in the house of the Lord. — God 
gives different tokens of His presence : — some- 

• Let us observe that all the temple is holx— €very pillar, 
every vessel bears the impress of ** holiness to the Lord *'— 
tM the powers of the being reoeive of His presence, but they 
receive it through the spirit ; there the light is primarily 
manifested, and thence it is diffused through the whale sanc- 
tuary of the «* new creature.*' 
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times an mdividual ray— a distinct ppJ^tion of 
truth and light— is ^ent into the spirit ; — some-* 
times the effulgent union of every ray penetrates 
the being. At other times God manil^sts Him- 
self in darkness; the cloud fills the sanctuary :-r 
stiU the spirit feels its God, the sou^ recognises 
Him in incomprehensible majesty. 



HORIZON. 

What do we mean by the sensible Horizon? 

[By the sensible or apparent Horizon, we 
mean the circular line which determines that 
segment of the earth's surface, over which the 
eye can reach ; or, more simply, that apparent 
line which terminates our view-^-the boundary 
of our view.] 

What causes our horizon 7 

Have we always the same horizon 7 

What circumstances will make a diSference 
itiit7 

Is its extent the same, when we are'^in a 
valley— on a plain — on a mountain 7 

Is Qur horizon the 8am0, on an obscure as on 
a char day 7 

Would it not be a great mistake to sup'^ 
pose nothing to exist beyond our horizon 7 

To the different inhabitants of the worlds 
there must be an indefinite number of hori« 
zons ; and if you were to travel from the spot 
where you are, new horizons would continually 
open to you* 

64 
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May our mind be said to have a horizon ? 

May our spirit have a horizon ? 

Are our ideas, or feelings of intellectual and 
spiritual things, the same under all circum- 
stances ? 

What may enlarge— what may confine-— what 
may obscure them 7 

Would it be correct to think our own ideas 
the boundary of truth ; or to conclude, that we 
shall never be able to discern more than we do 
at present?* 

We said, that our horizon, even on the 
brightest day, or on the highest eminence, is 
not the boundary of things ; the space within 
our horizon is but a very small spot, a speck 
in the creation : — ^let us learn that our brightest 
and most extensive views of truth, on eartb^^ 
must be imperfect and bounded, compared 
with JVuth itself. We are not now capable, 
even of conceiving the immeasurable extent of 
Truth. — ^Let us long for the time, when every 
boundary shall be done away ; when no hori- 
zon shall impede our view ; but when we shall 
behold Truth as it is, in the infinite being of 
God. 

* Let us be bumble^ and distrust our own knowledge. — Let 
119 avoid prejudice against those whose horizon is more »- 
tensive than our own ; let us be charitable towards otbei»» 
vhoae horizon is more United, 
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IMAGE OR IDOL. 

Has an image life^ 

What is the worship of images called ? 

Why is Idolatry displeasing to God ? 

Trace in the Scriptures the early esdstence, 
and the progress of idolatry* — Idolatt-y was the 
great sin of the heathen nations. [See Exod. 
xxiii. 23, 24; Lev, xviii.3,27; Deutxii. 31; 
xxix. 17 ; 2 Kings xviL 15 ; Isa. xix. 1—4, &c ; 
Ezek. XX. 32.J 

The Israelites were peculiarly warned against 
idolatry : did they ever fall into it ? [Amongst 
other passages, see Ex. xxxii; 2 Kings xvii. 

7,&c.] 

If then the chosen people of God, who had 
had so many manifestations of His power and 
goodness, could fall into idolatry, must not hu- 
man nature be yerj prone to it? 

Of what instances of idolatry do we read in 
the book of Daniel ? 

Do we worship such idols as the heathen 
worshipped ? 

But do we worship, or give our hearts, to no 
idols ? [Ezek. xiv. 3 ; 1 John v. 21.] 

What may a love of pleasure, riches, honour, 
be called ? — What does St. Paul call covetous^ 
ness ?— Col* iii. & 
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What may the love of self be called ?* 

What then, is the full import of the word 
Idolatry ? Compare Exod. xx, 3 — ^6 ; Ezek. xiv. 
3—6, with Matt, xxii. 37, 38. 

The spirit of Idolatry consists in withdrawing 
the heart from God, and giving it to creatures. 
'^Can we love God a9 we ought, when we 
attach ouraelvea to any earthly thing? Matt. 
vi.4^4; 3 Cor. vi. 16; Jao^es iv. 4; 1 John 
ii. 15. 

What is the (mgin of idolatry, and who is its 
great promoter ? 

If idolajtry consist in withdrawing the heart 
and affections from God, the (nigm of idolatry 
is the fall of man — when man desired what had 
been forbidden him, he put created good, or 

* We are astonisbed at the blindness of tbe beatbeo in 
worsbipping the works of their own hands. [Ps. exv. 4 ; 
Isa. zU7. 15, &c :— ] Are ve sofficientljr aware of our strong 
attachmeot to tbe works which we perform^ to erery thing ia 
wtuch self is concerned ? Satan has innumerable votaries 
who are guilty of inward idolatry : every unconverted person 
may be said to be more or less an idolator. The esteem and 
pursuit of self, under different forms, is the common idolatry 
of mankind.— Even religUnu persons may be attached to ikU 
idol : under plausible pretexts, renunciation of the world ^nd 
of self, is too little practised — under colour of winning others, 
is often concealed a desire for the regard of men. Let us each 
tek ourselves— Have I the single etfe^f the undivided heart X 
which Christ has enjoined on His followers? — Let us cemefn- 
her, that souls are truly won, religion is truly honoured, by 
that conduct which is most purely and entirely devoted to 
God. 

t Matt vi. 22. X Matt. vi. 24. 
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•that which he supposed to be good, in the 
place of God. — He who first tempted Adam, 
was from the beginning, and is still, the pro- 
moter of idolatry in all its forms : Satan has 
one great object— ^o withdraw the worship, 
will, and affections of man from his Creator. 

Why is human nature so prone to idolatry 7 
[The heart of man, which has been turned 
from its true good, never ceases to desire good ; 
having left the Creator, it is ever seeking good 
in the creature. — It has lost the true good, 
but it has not lost its desire after it.] 

Now examine the state of your own soul :— 
what is the object of your search /—What is 
the habitual tendency of your desire f — What 
chiefly occupies your mind? What do you 
supremely love ? 

If the principal object of your search, of your 
desire, of your affections, be not God, you are 
pursuing some image of good, you are guilty 
of idolatry; this state of your being hinders 
you from attaining the true good. 

Will you then voluntarily continue in idola- 
try ? Will you not rather say, " What have 1 to 
do any more with idols V* 

What is the remedy both for outward and in- 
ward idolatry ? 

When the trtu Qod is manifested, idols will 
be cast down ; let the idolatrous heart turn to 
the Uving God, and the creature will vajush 
into its own nothingness. 
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IMAGE OR IDEA, 



We will now consider the word image in 
another point of view.— An image is a repre- 
sentation — it reminds you of the thing it repre- 
sents : have you any images in your mindf 

What are they called? 

Can your mind be without idea97 

Have your images or ideas of outward things 
in your mind? — Ideas of intellectual things ? — 
Of spiritual things ? 

May we have false images or ideas of these 
things ? 

Are false ideas injurious ? 

To speak of spiritual things^ you may have 
tme ideas of spiritual things ; are these ideas 
hurtful or useful ? 

How may they be hurtful ? How may they 
be useful ? 

We may have true ideas of spiritual things, 
and yet these ideas may be hurtful, because we 
may rest satisfied with possessing and admiring 
the image without seeking the reality:— -We 
may, for instance, have ideas of Christian 
graces, of humility, of charity, of the love of 
God — and resting satisfied with the picture or 
image in the mind, neglect to seek the reality 
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in the spirit.* True images of spiritual things 
may be useful, if they are a means of stimu- 
lating us to seek the realities themselves. 

It is comparatively easy to have ideas of 
spiritual things : it is more difficult to have the 
realities. — ^Will images of spiritual things satisfy 
you when you die?— Ought they to satisfy you 
now? 

How may you obtain spiritual realities? 

Seek to live near to the only fountoin of 
truth and good. God alone can impart to you 
reality and life. (Ps. xxxvi. 9.) You may 
read, you may hear, you may speak much of 
good and heavenly things — still you may pos- 
sess but shadows, pictures, images without 
life. — " He that folhweth me," says our blessed 
Saviour, '* shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.'' 

* We cannot be too watchful, leat in Religion, we ahonld 
attach otireelyea to the form and shadow, instead of the sob* 
stance. We hear or read of the lore of God, of hanility, 
patience, self-denial, charitj ; we have images or pictures of 
these {Traces in our minds : we perceive them to be beautiful, 
we look at them till we fancj we foueu them, while in reality, 
we maj have made very little progress in the attainment of 
them. — The present state of Christianity, freedom from gene- 
ral persecution, the extension of religious knowledge amongst 
all classes, should make us peculiarly apprehensive of resting 
satisfied with an ideal^ or shadowy religion. With Christians 
in the early ages, the case was different ; their religion was 
not an easy profession, it was maintained in the fire of perse* 
cution, and they gave evidence of their sincerity even to 
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UGHT. 

Th^ Teacher mil find LiglU a beautiful sub* 
ject of instructiou. 

Haying briefly noticed the effects of natural 
light, (for of its substance we are ignorant,) he, 
may speak of intellectual^ of spiritual, of divine 
lighU 

Therje are numerous pa^sfiges of Scripture 
which represent light in different points of 
view. — He who called Himself ** the light of 
the worid"— the divine light— is the first essence 
oi nal^ural light. The li^ht ^' which lightetK 
^yexy man that coxneth into t)i^ world/' is tl^e 
\it^ of Etjernit jr« Rev. xxi, 2E3^ 



EAiRTHliY AND HMVENLY WISDOM 
COMPARED: 

1 Cor. i. ii. 

The mind may be led to dwell upon the 
contrast between earthly and heavenly wis- 
dom. What is wisdom ? 

Is there more than one kind of wisdom ? 

Is there more than one kind of true wis- 
dom? 
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ReadMaU. xi.2&; James iiL 15, 17; 1 Cor. 
1.17—31; ii. 

What are the characters of earthly wisdom? 

What are the character^ of hemvenh/ wis* 
dom? 

What is the source of earthly wisdom ? 

What is the source of heavenly wisdom ? 

In order more fully to enter into the sub* 
ject) we will endeavour to trace parts of the 
contrast drawn by St, Paul, in 1 Cor., i. and ii« 

In the 17th verse, St. Paul mentions the 
commission given him by Jesus Christ— '* For 
Cluist sent me not to baptize^ but to preach, 
the gospel'' — then the manner in which the 
gospel was to be preached — '^ not with wisdom, 
of words" — ^and the reason of this, " lest tiie> 
cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect." 

In the 18th verse, he describes the different 
^ects of the preaching of the cross, upon twa 
different descriptions of persons, those ^' that 
perish," and those who ^' are saved." To the 
former, it is ^^ foolishness" — ^to the latter, it 
is " the power of God." 

In the 1 9th verse, the divine view of the 
wisdom of the world is brought before us. 
'^ For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise, and will bring to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the prudent." It cannot be 
true wisdom, or true understanding which God 
will bring to nought — it cannot be that wisdom 
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vhich is spoken of Prov. viii: and which is 
emphatically said to be '^ better than rubies." 
It is not that wisdom which the Lord ^' pos- 
sessed in the beginning of His way, before His 
works of old"— which " was set up from ever- 
lasting" — and which whoso findeth, ^^findeth 
life." — This is a part of the beautiful descrip- 
tion of wisdom, in the book, of Proverbs — 
the '^ wisdom that is from above." — But 
there is a wisdom which is not ^^ from above ;" 
of such it may truly be said, that it is 
'^foolishness with God." Let us not sup- 
pose, however, that the earthly wisdom shows 
itself to its followers under its real character. 
No : it transforms itself into '^ an angel of 
light," and would deceive if it were possible, 
even the elect. 

Ferses^ 26—28. After saymg, that '^ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called" — the Apostle most 
strikingly adds^ that '^ God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the 
wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world, to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are." 

In the beginning of the 2d chapter, St. Paul 
agun renounces ail pretensions to the vain 
wisdom of which he had been speaking, and 
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professes bis determination not to know cany 
things save Jesus Christ, and Sim cruet" 
fied. 

Then^ in the 6th verse, he points to the 
true, substantial, heavenly wisdom, which conies 
from God. *^ Howbeit we speak wisdom amonj; 
them that are perfect."— Let us follow him in 
our closets, from the 6th verse to the end of 
the chapter, and pray that the Spirit of wis^ 
dom may illuminate and sanctify our minds. 

In verse 11, we have light upon the ground of 
the declaration, that '' the wisdom of the world 
is foolishness with God" (ch. i. 20 ; iii. 19.) — ^the 
wisdom of the world does not proceed from the 
Spirit of God, and " the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God.'* Without thp 
Spirit of God, how can there be true wis- 
dom? 

Verses 12, 13. — ^The Apostle affirms, that he 
had, as well as his fellow-disciples, received 
•* the Spirit of God" — that he spoke of divine 
things, in words taught by the same fountain 
of wisdom : he mentions *' the spirit of the 
world,*' and " the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth," in" opposition, or contra-distinction, 
to *' the Spirit which is of God," and the words 
" which the Holy Ghost teacheth." 

In the ^14th verse, he asserts the incapa- 
bility of the natural man to receive ^^ the things 
of the Spirit of God*' — ^adding the reason of his 
incapability, founded in the case itself — '^ be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned ;" they are 
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\dlscenied by a power which the natural man 
has notf which be does not even desire to 
have. 

Now compare attentively, chf^. i. ver. 30, 
and chap. ii. verses 7) 8; &nd then compare 
both these passages, with the description in 
Prov. viii. particularly verses 22 — 31 . 

What is the *' wisdom of God" — in a mys- 
#«y?*— Is it not Wisdom, in the person of 
the Son of God, of Him who was ^^ ordained 
before the world unto our glory?*' Is it not 
*^ Christ Jesus," who " of God is made to us 
taisdom ?*'— Christ and the Spirit are One. 

We have referred to Prov. viii. Here Wis- 
dom is personified in Jesus Christ. — And will 
the Lord Jesus Christ bestow upon us the 
spirit of wisdom ? — How may we obtain it ? 

Let us listen to the voice of divine Wisdom, 
thus addressing us, " Hearken unto me, O ye 
children: for blessed are they that keep my 
ways. Hear instruction, and be wise, and 
refuse it not. Blessed is the man that heareth 
me, watching daily at my gatesy waiting cU 
the posts of my doors. For whoso Jlndeth me, 
findeth life^ and shall obtain favour of the 
Lord." 
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TALENTS, 

What is usually m^nt by the word tcdent? 
[Its primary signification is a certain weight; 
or, a sum of money, the value of which Offered 
in different countries ; — the word is now used 
to i^nify a natural gift or faculty*] 

In what sense are talents spoken of, Matt, 
jcxv. 16? 

We will consider talents, as gifts or advan- 
tagesy bestowed by God. Ha^ God made us 
proprietors y or stewards ? 

Mention some different kinds of talents. 

There are talents which relate to outward 
circumstances. 

There are intellectual talents. 

There are moral talents. 

There are spiritual talents. 

Is there a different distribution of these ta- 
lents? Is there design and wisdom in this 
difference ? 

To whom is every talent to be referred? 
1 Cor. iv. 7- 

Have the young a talent? The rich? Thct 
aged? The poor? 

Do we always improve our talents ? 

Amongst outward advantages, we may con- 
sider the talent of wealth — is wealth always 
improved ? 

What may we learn from Mark x. 23 — 25 ; 
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and from the parables in Luke xii, (rer. 16— 
21); and X7i. 19— 31 ? 

Intellectual talents include every faqulty of 
the mind : are these always improved ? Are 
they improved for God? 

Moral talents may include every amiable dis- 
position, every power of doing good; of in- 
fluencing others by instruction, and by example : 
— spiritual talents^ every outward means of 
grace, every inward drawing of the Holy Spirit. 
They also include every imparted grace and 
virtue; ail the powers and privileges of the 
Christian life. 
What talents have you received ? 
How have you employed them ? 
Every talent may be used either for God, or 
for ourselves; to use talents of any kind for 
ourselves alone, or without reference to God, is 
a perversion. 

It is a mistake to suppose talents confined to 
a few — all have talents ; the least remarkable 
are often the most valuable : — all can love God 
— all have opportunities of shewing kindness, 
of promoting the spiritual good of their neigh- 
bour: — all have the privilege of prayer* 

For every talent we must render an account 
to God. — We are not accountable for the ArtW, 
or measure of the talents with which we are en- 
trusted ; but we are accountable for their use. 
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TRIALS. 



What are we to understand by the word trial? 
We usually call those things which are griev- 
ous or afflictive to us, trials. We will consider 
the word in the sense of probation, proofs or 
test— from the manner in which refiners try 
their metals* 

By what is gold refined ? 
This wortd is a school of trial. — ^Why? And 
how? 

Trials may be considered as outward and 
inward-^vrho are particularly the subjects of 
the latter ? 

Where will the blessedness of trial be fully 
experienced ? 

Point out some examples of trial recorded in 
Scripture. 

What was the great trial of Abraham ? 

Of Shadracb, Meshach, s^nd Abed-nego ? 

Of Daniel? 

What were the trials of Job ? 

In each of these cases, what was manifested 
by means of trial ? 

Mention some of St. PauFs trials ? [2 Cor. 
xi. 23-^28-] 

What is said of the trials of those, ^^ of whom 
the world was not worthy?*' Heb. xi. 32—38. 

Were the^r*^ Christians tried? 

What is that example of trial to which no 
other can be compared'? 

,,PART III. H 
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WTiy was Jesus tried? Consider Heb. vL. 
U—\Q. 

The first Adam was tried, and fell ; and his 
fall brought death. — ^The second, Adam stood 
the trial, and through Him, we emphatically 
live; — ^live the life of the Spirit here, and to 
all £ternity in the presence of God. * 

When the effects of Christ's Redemption 
shall be fully manifested, the fall itself will be 
subservient to the increased happiness of the 
creature, and the higher glory of Ood.<^Such 
will be the closing scene; but during this 
present time, sin and conflict, pain and misery 
overspread the earth — ^ages of suffering still 
remain for the unrestored children of Adank 
[Rom. viii. 21, 28, &c j xi. 32, 33, 36.] 

We have spoken of some of the trials which 
are endured by the servants of God — hotu are 
they endured ? In whose strength — ^their own, 
or an imparted strength ? 

Who was with the three holy children in the 
furnace ? [Dan. iii. 26.] 

Who was with Daniel ? [Dan. vi. 22.] 

There is strength for every trial : 1 Cor. x. 13. 
— under what circumstance is the strength of 
Christ made perfect? 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 

What shall be the portion of those who «i- 
dure trial to the end ? James i. 12. (And Dan. 
xii. 10— 12 J Matt.xxiv. 13.) 

What is said by St. Peter of the tried of our 
faith ? (1 Pet. i. 70 And of its result ? (same 
verse.) 
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Read the seven promises to the seven cbarebes 
in the Revelations— [Rev. ii. 7, 1 1, 17 ; 26—28 5 
iii. 5, 12, 21.] What promises are made to 
those who overcome f Read also the final pro- 
mise, Rev. xxi. 7. 

Have we trials ? What are the peculiar bene- 
fits of trial ? Do we value a thing till we know 
by proof that it is valuable ? 

We said that gold is refined by fire; — 
What effect has the fire during the process? 
What effect is produced at last ? 

When we meet with little trials of our faith, 
our patience, our humility, our disinterested- 
ness, our self-denial, do these graces always 
stcmd the proof? 

The great use of trial is to shew us what we 
are. Many benefits are intended us by trial ; 
when we see our own infirmity, we may forbear 
tp judge others — when we find how little realUy 
there is in our graces, we may be led to the 
throne of mercy for more strength— when we 
are practically brought to see that our best is 
nothings we learn the deep import of the words, 
*' God be merciful to me a sinner !" 

Compared with the trials of which we have 
spoken, compared with those we have reason 
to expect, what we are now called to endure is 
light indeed* J^ we have run with the footmen^ 
and they have wearied us, how can we contend 
with horsemen ? If a small matter discourage 
lis, whai shall we do in the swelling of Jordon ? 
—We have ground to believe, that a time of 
h2 
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trial is fast approaching, which dhall try all the 
mhaUtiottt cf the earth. The hour may be 
near, ** even at the door." — ^Let tis desire so to 
receive and use our small, daily, hourly trials, 
that they may be a means of preparing us for 
our j(?7ia/ trial. Consider Mal.iii. 2,3; 1 Cor. 
iU. 13. 



SABBATH. 
I. 



Where do tre Jirat read of the institution of 
the Sabbath 

Of what was it to be a remembrance ? Read 
Gen, ii, 2, 3;* with Exod. xxxi. 17. 

What portion of our time does the Sabbath 
comprehend ? 

Tell me some of the cammandM given in 
Seripture with respect to the observance of the 
Sabbath. [Ex. xx. 8—1 1 ; xxxi. 14, 15.} 

Some of %\i^ promises^ [Is. Ivi. 2— 7i l^iii- 
13,14; Jer. xvii. id— 26.] 

On what day of the week do w6 now observe 
the Sabbath? Why? 

What then is a fit subject for meditation on 
the Sabbath ? 

What does St. John call the Christian Sab- 
bath? Rev. i. 10. 

What does he say of his state on that day ? 
What may we know of being ^' in the spirit r 
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Reflect on the design of the Sabbath. 

What did we say of its institution'^ 

It was to be a peculiarly hallowed day : the 
original Sabbath was instituted at the creation ; 
there is a sense in which all the tiipe of man 
was then hallowed, for all was spent in the 
divine presence. 

Why were the people of God, under the 
ancient dispensation, to observe the Sabbath ? 

And why do we observe it ? 

In our fallen state, we are commanded, six 
days to labour^ and do all our work — we are to 
eat bread in the sweat of our brow, — is it nqt 
then a tender regulation, that the seventh p^ 
of our time should be the season of rest ? 

And is it not a two-fold mercy, that in this 
state of exile from our home, our Father's 
house — ^we should be invited on the Sabbath, 
more especially to contemplate our return, to 
long, for it, to prop for it, to prepare for it ? 

The Sabbath is a foretaste of heaven ; what 
should be our employments on the Sabbath ? 

(The employments of the Sabbath should be 
those, which have the greatest tendency to draw 
us near to God — prayer, praise, meditation, the 
worship of God in the sanctuary, examining the 
word of God^ instructing others, and seeking to 
lead them in the way to heaven : — these will be 
our chosen, our delightful employments on the 
day of rest. If we love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our waking thoughts will often be — '^ the Lord 
is risen*' — because He lives, we shall live also. 
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Jesus is " the Resurrection and the Life." — 
Christ is " King of kings, and Lord of lords." 

Our first sacrifice of prayer, which we love 
to offer every day, will be on the Sabbath, 
doubly fervent, and perfumed with the incense 
of praise. We shall delight to arise early in 
the morning, and join in spirit, with angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, and all the 
company of heaven, in saying. Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Hosts. No woridly em- 
ployment has then a right to disturb us ; for 
one blessed day, no earthly care has a right to 
intrude. — Or if we find our hearts cleave to 
earth, still we may assist them by some devout 
form of words : we may, for instance, make use 
of the beautiful ascriptions of praise in the 
communion service j " we praise thee, we bless 
thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, we give 
thanks to thee for thy great glory :**—" thou 
only art holy;- thou only art the Lord; thou 
only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most 
high in the glory of God the Father.** 

The Sabbath is a break in our earthly life— 
a moment for rallying our spiritual strength — 
the season for examination into our state before 
God. Let every one seriously ask himself. 
Sabbath after Sabbath — * have I advanced nearer 
to heaven since the last, or have I gone back- 
ward?! 

Read Psalm Ixxxiv. 

What feelings are expressed by the Psalmist? 

Are not the tabernacles of God amiable ? 
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Are not ^' the courts of the Lord" desirable ? 

What do you comprehend of this experiience? 

Read likewise Ps. xlit. Ist and 2d verses. 

Is such earnestness in longing after God, 
more than ought to be felt? 

Is it any kind of preparation for heaven ? 

Were we often, on the Sabbath, to be in such 
a state of desire after God's presence, we might 
be visited with the abundance of His light, 
peace and love. 

n. 

, We seek to hallow, not only the early hours, 
but the whole of the Sabbath \ we join with 
our family in social prayer, and beg a blessing 
on the day* We go with the multitude to the 
house of God — ^if the fire bus been kindled on 
the altar, we endeavour that it may not be 
deadened by worldly thoughts, or intercourse \ 
if oil has been -given us in our vessel, we take 
ci£re not to hse the unction in trifling conver* 
sation : we hasten to the closet, again to pour 
out our hearts before God.* Thus the day 
may be spent between secret, family, and public 
prayer, praise, and the instruction of other% 
according to our circumstances.— If servants 

* It is a great secret of adTancement in the spiritual life^ 
not carelessly to dissipate the grace which has heen given, 
either in private or public worship. We are often affected hf 
a aermoa— we leave Iha choroby aad enter upon tpaiin«i 
topics. — We have^njoyed an hour of secret communion with 
God /and perhaps we return without iwcesttty, to intercourse 
which has a tendency to quench the holy fire. 
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are committed to oixr tnist, ,ve shall sol; let 
the da; pa$0 without an effort for thdr ^iritoal 
good; if children^ we shall delight in leafing 
them to Him who has said, ^^ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me." 

The poor, and the children of the pooif^ have 
an especial daim upon ns^^to them the Sabbath 
is peculiarly valuable,, and we shall desire that 
they may derive from it^ the benefits intended 
for them. 

If we are by illness, or any other cause, 
prevented from attending public worship, what 
improYement should we make of the sacred 
hoiirs? 

Such opportunities admit of peculiar improve- 
asent. At the time when multitudes of Christians, 
incUfierent parte of the world, assemble to worship 
God, we Abould retire into His secret presence, 
imd adore the Divine Majeniy^ befoiie which the 
heavenly Hosts ML 'pro0t]«te.^We should call 
our ways to remembrance, and bring ourselves 
into judgment, acknowledging our sinfulness, 
as vre would escs^ the last Judgment t^— we 
should ask for all that we need; for pardon, 
{»eace, and holiness^ we should seek to hold 
communion with the interceding Saviour, through 
the presence of the Spirit— we should draw near 
to God in the power of realizing faith, and the 
^irit of fervent prayen Hours thus spent, 
m^ht be among the most blessed of our Uves, 
and bear fruit in Etiernity. 
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IIL 



We have considered the outward Sabbath ; 
we will now take an internal view of the Sab- 
bath. 

There is a spiritual rest of the sovil^ a ceasing 
from our own works. (Read Heb. iv. 9, 10.) 
In the process of conversion^ there are suc- 
cessive states of toil and conflict^ through which 
the spul has to pass : these may be compared 
to the six days of labour. Duripg these weary 
days, by the influence of the divine grace, we 
labour, and do all our work. God has appointed 
that it should be so : — ^but when the Sabbath of 
rest comes, we work no more — God works in 
us, and the soul, like Mary, sits at the feet of 
Jesus. 

Do pou know any thing of this Sabbath ? 
Perhaps you have not yet, even entered upon 
the Jirst of the six days' labour. Consider the 
exhortation of the Apostle, Heb. iv. 1, 11. 

Is there likewise a rest, ^ter the labours of 
thistvorldP 

And may there not be an antecede9ti Sabbath, 
in the reign of Christ with His saints ? [Rev. 
XX. 4—6.] 

We may then copsider the outward Sabbath 
as an emblem : — 

1st, Of the spiritual Sabbath of the soul. 

2dly. Of the first-fruits of rest and glory : — 
of the period when Christ shall reign upon 
h3 
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earth — when His Kingdom shall come in peace 
and righteousness. [Rev. xi. 15.] 

3dly. Of eternal rest : the six days of labour 
may typify the labouring, toiling, and fallen 
state of the world — the seventh,' the peace, re- 
pose, and joy of endless ages. 

If we love the Sabbath aright, we shall press 
forward to the state of spiritual rest: if we love 
the Lord of the Sabbath, we shall long for His 
appearing. If we desire the blessing of all 
mankind, we shall pray for the great ever* 
LASTING SABBATH, the JubUee of man. 

'* The groans of Nature in this nether world. 
Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the propbefs lamp, 
The time of rest, the promised Sabbath^ comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfill^ their tardy and disastrous course 
Orer a sinful world; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as the working of a sea, 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds 
The dust, that wait upon His sultry march, 
When sin hath mov'd Him, and His wrath is hot. 
Shall visit Earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot pav'd with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man's revolt^ shall with a smile repair/' 
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Sacred Poetry conducive to early Piety. 

As a means of encouraging a derotiotial spirit, 
young persons will find it useful to commit to me- 
mory, select hymns, and pieces of sacred poetry: 
from poetical works which corrupt the imagination 
and deprave the heart, they cannot be too sedu* 
lously guarded ; but poetry which is consecrated 
to the praise of God and our Redeemer, will attune 
the soul for heaven, will raise the mind from de- 
basing objects to the purest intellectual delight. 
When we have been engaged in contemplating the 
works of creation, how congenial to us is a hymn 
of adoration I The heart may then delight to give 
utterance to its feelings in the words of Milton-^ 

<< These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good," &c. 

Thomson's hymn on the seasons ; Addison's hymn' 
on gratitude, his version of the 23d Psalm, and 
reflections on the heavens — with various select pas- 
sages of sacred poetry — may be impressed on the 
youthful mind under the direction of a tender parent, 
or kind instructor — ^whose aim should be, as much as 
possible, to keep the imagination jiure, free from 
corrupt images, and to render it conversant with 
those only which tend to elevate and improve it 
While on the one hand, we must industriously 
guard the dear objects of our charge from the 
anUamination which may be insinuated into their 
hearts, through their noblest faculties, we must ob 
the other, remember that no faculty given by God 
is without its proper use and object; that God is 
glorified, not by the suf^ression, or inaction, of 
any faculty of our own being, but by the right use 
h4 
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and direction of eeery faculty, Imaginaium, is per- 
haps that one mental poweriTHtucb is most liable to 
abuse :— it foltows, that we should develope and 
direct it with peculiar care. It is yain to seek to 
quench its fire— 'we may pervert, we may controul 
and moderate it, but we cannot extinguish it. Lei 
the flame, therefore, be directed upwards ; let it 
become the purified flame of the sjanctuary ; let it 
be trained to ascend there, where alone it will find 
its proper elements— to the heavenly region, that it 
may delight itself in the splendours of the Majesty 
on high, and lose itself in uncreated glory. 

May we be permitted affectionately to suggest 
that young persons should be early instructed to 
redsem time for God? — when the morning sun 
arises, tinging the heavens with his golden flame, 
then is the time especially to pray for the illumina- 
tion of the Sun of Righteoutmss; to pray that as. 
the natural sun arises to ghidden the earth, so He 
may arise upon our 8&«h with healing in His beauu^- 
•>^then is the time for. the heart to awake ; to call 
upon all our faculties to praise the Lord:— then 
may the rapt spirit, when aU is still around, and 
the busy hum of men has not yet commenced-^ 
almost hear the harps of the a/igels, and join thek 
melodious notes. Though the ^rdises ^f God may 
be uttered in the family, and ia public, the valve 
of a habit of early rising for s^erei pafyer and 
liiahksgiving, cannot now be estitoated-^it may be 
blessed a hundred-fold in eternity. (Matt vi. 6.) 
Oh, did the yotin^ but know the biessednese (hey 
mjght find in anhodr paS^d in faynms ef thanks^ 
^ving, they would wittingly reliiiqui^> selMndul- 
geoce, and the vain addnringof Che body, <hat th»y 
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might pour out their hearts before God;— they 
would, habitually, care less for the earthly frame 
which perishes — more for the never-dying spirit. 
' My dear children* — might a pious mother say — 
' what will you think of your body and its orna- 
ments, when you lie upon a dying bed? — beauty 
will decay; the form you now take pleasure in 
adorning will become the food of worms ; 3^our last 
attire will'consist only of a shroud, and your coun- 
tenance, ere the coffin is closed upon it, will be 
covered with a thick vail, which shall conceal it 
for ever from every human eye — such is the eod of 
mortal beauty. Let the golden hours nX)w granted 
you, be spent, not in the adorning of this peqshable 
clay, but in seeking ike white robe wmthed in the 
blood of the Lamb — desire not earthly ornaments, 
but long for tl^al; vesture of reiplendent light, with 
which the renewed soul is beautified through the 
in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and which shall, in 
the 4norniRg of the resurrection, be manifested in 
unfading glory/ 

The following hymns, (some of them perhaps not 
universally known,) are selected for the use of 
young persons, who are the subjects of our affec- 
tionate consideration in the preceding pages. 



EMBLEMS OF MORTALITY, 

6be the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and wil^er'd to the gronnd, 

.Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound :^-* 
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'* Sons of Adam, (once ia Eden, 

Where, like us, he blighted fell,) 
Hear the lesson we are reading ; 
Mark the awful truth we tell : 

** Youth, on length of days presuming. 
Who the paths of pleasure tread : 
View us, late in beauty blooming. 
Numbered now among the dead : — 

*' What though yet no losses grieve you. 
Gay with health and many a grace. 
Let not cloudless skies deceive you ; 
Summer gives to autumn place. 

" Yearly in our course returning. 
Messengers of shortest stay. 
Thus we preach this truth concerning. 
Heaven and earth ahall pass away.'' 

On the TREE OF life eternal, 
Man, let all thy hopes be staid : 

This alone, for ever vernal. 
Bears a leaf that shall not fade ! 

Bp. Home. 



*^ Questions and Answers. ^^ 

Flowef'Sf wherefore do ye bloom ? 
We strew thy path-way to the tomb. 

Stan, wherefore do ye rise ? 
To light thy spirit to the skies. 

Fair Moon, why dost thou wane ? 
That I may wax again. 

O iS'im, what makes thy beams so bright? 
The Word that said—'' Let ther^ be light/' 

Planets p what guides you in your course ? 
Unseen, uaftlt, unMing force. 
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Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame ? 
My Maker called me, and I came. 

Light, thy suhtle essence who may know ? 
Ask not, for all things hut myself I shew. 

What is yon Arch which every where I see ? 
The sign of omnipresent Deity. 

Winds f whence and whither do ye hlow ? 
Thou must he horn again to know. 

Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall? 
The might of Him that ruleth all. 

Time, whither dost thou flee ? 

1 travel to Eternity. 

Eternity, what art thou— say ? 

Time past, time present — time to come^fo-daty. 

O Life, what is thy hreath ? 
A vapour vanishing in death. 

O Grave, where is thy victory? 
Ask Him who rose again from me. 

O Death, where ends thy strife? 

In everlasting life. Montgomery, 



'* Who taught the hlrd to huild her nest 
Of wool, and hay, and moss ; 
Who taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay her twigs across? 

" Who taught the husy bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flowers ; 
And lay her store of honey by, 
To eat in winter hours? 

'< Who taught the little ants the way 
Their narrow holes to bore ? 
And through the pleasant summer** day 
To gather up their store? 
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" 'Twas God who taught them all the way, 
And gave their little skill, 
And teaches children, when they pray, 
To do His holy will/' 



A ChiliTs R^ecHon. 

Among the deepest shades of night. 
Can there be one who sees my way ? 
Tea;-* God is like a. shining light. 
That turns the darkness into day. 

When every eye around me sleeps. 
May I not sin without controul ! 
No ; for a constant watch He keeps, 
On every thought of every soul. 

If I conld find some cave unknown. 
Where humanvfeet had never trod. 
Yet there I could not be alone ; 
On every side there would be God. 

He smiles in heaven ; He frowns in hell ; 
He fills the air, the earth, the sea:— 
I must within his presence dwell : 
I cannot from his anger fiee. 

Yet I may flee— He shows me where ; 
Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly : 
And while He sees me weeping there, 
There's only mercy in His eye, 

Mn. Gilbert, 
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1 Sam. iii. 2, S(c.'^Children*s Appeal. 

In Israel's fane, by s&lent night 
The lamp of God was. burning •]l)n^t ; 
And there by viewless angels kept, 
Samuel, the child, fe^urely sWpt. 
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A voice unknown the stiUness broke, 
'* Samuel!'' it call'd, and thrice it spoke ; 
He rofie,--he a«k'd» whence came the word ? 
From Eli? no :— it was the Lord. 

Thus early calFd to serve his God, 
In paths of righteousness he trod ; 
Prophetio visions fired his breast. 
And all the chosen tribes were bless'd. 

Speak, Lord ! and from our earliest days, 
Incline our hearts to love thy ways ; 
Thy wakening voice hath reaoh'd pur enr. 
Speak, Lord, .to us ; thy servants h^iir.. 

And ye, who know the Saviour's love. 
And richly all his mercies prove ; 
Your timely, friendly aid 9Sprd, 
That we may early serve the Lord. 

Ckwood> 



Morning. 

Lord of my life, O may thy praise 

Employ my noblest powers, 
Whose goodness lengthens out my days^ 

And fills the circling hours. 

Preserv'd by thy almighty arm, 
I pass'd the shades of night, 

Serene, and safe from every harm,: 
And see returning light. 

While many spent the night in sighs. 
And restless pains and woes; 

In gentle sleep I closed my eyes, 
And undisturb'd repose • 
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When sleep, death's sembhiiice, o'er me spread. 

And I aneonscious lay, 
Thy watchful care was round my bed, 

To guard my feeble clay. 

O let the same almighty care 

My waking hours attend ; 
From every danger, every snare, 

My heedless steps defend. 

Smile on my minutes as they roll, 

And guide my future days ; 
And let thy goodness fill my soul 

With gratitude and prabe. 

Mrs. Steele. 
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Daily Petition. 

As every day, thy mercy spares. 
Will bring its trials or its cares, 
O Saviour, till my life shall end. 
Be Thou my counsellor and fHend ; 
Teach me thy precepts all divine, 
And be thy great example mine. 

When each day's scenes and labours close. 
And wearied nature seeks repose, 
With pardoning mercy, richly blest. 
Guard me, my Saviour, while I rest : 
And as each morning sun shall rise, 
O lead me onward to the skies. 

And at my life's last setting sun. 
My conflicts o'er, my labours done ; 
Jesus, thine heavenly radiance shed. 
To cheer and bless my dying bed'- 
And from death's gloom my spirit raise. 
To see thy face, and sing thy praise. 

Anon. 
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Invitation to the Young, 

Ye hearts with youthful yigour wann. 

In smiling crowds draw near, 
And turn from every mortal charm, 

A Sayiour*s voice to hear. 

He, Lord of aU the worlds on high, 

Stoops to converse with you ; 
And lays his radiant glories by, 

Your friendship to pursue. 

*' The soul, that longs to see my face^ 

Is sure my love to gain ; 
And those that early seek my grace. 

Shall never seek in vain.'' 

What object, Lord, my soul should moye» 

If once compared with Thee? 
What beauty should command my love. 

Like what in Christ I see ? 

Away, ye false delusive toys. 

Vain tempters of the mind ! 
'Tis here I fix my lasting choice,' 

And here true bliss I find, 

Doddri^$. 

John iv. 10—14.—" Living Water.'' 

The fountain in its source. 

No drought of summer fears ; 
The farther it pursues its course. 

The nobler it appears. 

But shallow cisterns yield 

A scanty, short supply ; 
The morning sees them amply fill'd, 

At evening they are dry. 
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The cisterns I forsake, 

O Fount of bliss, for Thee; 
My thirst with livinff water slake, 

Aq4 drink ettraity. 

Guion. 



Happiness. 

Happiness ! thou lovely name, 
Where's thy .seat? Oh tell mc where I 
Learning, pleasure, wealth, and fame. 
All cry out-^" it is not here/' 
Not the wisdom of the wise 
Can^infonn me where it lies. 
Not the grandeur' of the great 
CaA ^ bliss, I seek, create. 

Object of my first dedire, 
J^us 1 cracified for me, 
All to happiness aspire 
Only to be found in Thee : 
Thee to praise and Thee to know, 
Constitute our bliss below : 
Thee to see and Thee to lore 
Co^istitute our bliss above. 

Lord ! it is not lift) to lire. 
If thy presence thou deny, 
l4ord I if thou thy presence give; 
TTis no longer death— to die. 
Source and giver of repose, 
Simply from thy smile it flows, 
Peaoe and happiness are thine. 
Mine they are if thou art mine. 
Whilst I feel thy love t.o. me, 
Every object teems j^ilh. joy i 
Here, O may I walk with Theis 
Then into thy psesence die i 
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Let me but Thyself possess, 
Total sum of happiness ! 
Real bliss I then shall prove, 
Heaven below aud heaven above. 

Toplady. 

Love of Jesus valued. 

Sweet Jesn ! when I think on Thee, 
My heart for joy doth leap in me: 
Thy blest remembrance yields delight. 
But far more sweet will be thy sight. 

Of Him who did salvation bring, 

I could for ever think- and siug ; 

When with his name I'm chaxm'd in song, • 

I wish myself all ear and tongue. 

The joy's too great, I must confess ; 
I feel a bliss I can't express ; 
Thy love, my Saviour, ne'er can cloy. 
Fountain of bliss, and source of joy. 

O, let me ever share thy grace, 
Still taste thy love, and view thy face ! 
Still let my tongue resound thy name, 
And Jesus be my constant theme. 

Bless'd Jesus, what delicious fare. 
How sweet thy entertainments are ! 
Never did angels taste above 
Redeeming grace and dying love. 

St, Bernard. 

Epiphany, 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darknessi and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our Infant Redeemer is laid. 
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Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shioing. 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him in slamber reclining. 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 

Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion. 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine, 
Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation. 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor." 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of th^east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our Infant Redeemer is laid. . 

Bp, Heher. 

77i€ S(mg of the AngeU. 

Hark ! what mean those holy voices, 
Sweetly sounding through the skies ? 

Lo ! th* angelic host rejoices ; 
Heavenly hallelujahs rise. 

Listen to the wondrous story. 
Which they chaunt in hymns of joy : 
« Glory in the highest, glory ! 
Glory be to God most high : 

'* Peace on earth, good-will from heaven, 
Reaching far as man is found ; 
Souls redeem'd, and sins forgiven ; — 
Loud OUT golden harps shall sound. 
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' Christ is born, the Great* Anointed ; 
Heaven and earth his praises sing ; 
O receive whom God appointed 
For your Prophet, Priest, and King. 

' Hasten, mortals, to adore Him ; 
Learn his name, and taste his joy ; 
Till in heaven ye sing before Him, 
Glory be to God most high !" 

Let lis learn the wondrons story 

Of our Great Redeemer's birth : 
Spread the brightness of his glory, 

Till it cover all the earth. 

Cawood. 



Descent %f t^e Holy SpinL 

Creator Spirit! by whose aid 
The world's foundations first were laid, 
Come, visit every pious mind, 
Come, pour thy joys on all manlund : 
From sin and sorrow set us free. 
And make us temples worthy Thee. 

Thou Strength of his Almighty hand, 
Whose power does heaven and earth command ! 
Thrice Holy Fount! Thrice Holy Fire ! 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire : 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 
Rich in thy seven-fold energy ; 
Give us Thyself that we may see 
The Father and the Son by Thee ; 
Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practise all that we believe. 

Dry den. 
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Luke xxii. 19.— Tie LwSz Supper, 

According to ihj gracions word, 
In meek humility. 
This will I do, my dying liord, 
I will remember Thee. 

Thy body, broken for my flake. 
My bread from heaven shall be : 
Thy testamental cup I take. 
And thus remember Thee. 

Gethsemane, can I forget? 
Gr there thy conflict see, 
Thine agony and bloody sweat, 
And not remember Thee ? 

When to the cross I torn mine eyes, 
And rest on Calyary, 

Lamb of God, my sacrifice! 

1 must remember Thee. 

Remember Thee, and all thy pains, 
And all thy love to me ; 
Yea, while a breath, a pulse remains, 
Will I remember Thee. 

And when these failing lips grow dumb. 
And mind and memory flee> 
When Thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Jesus, remember me. 

Montgomery* 



Prayer, 

Prayer is the souFs sincere desire, 
Utter' d, or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 
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Prayer is the burden of a ngh. 
The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye. 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infantF-Hps can try ; 
Prayer, the subUmest drains that reach 
The Migesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital bredth. 
The Christian's native air ; 
His watch-word, at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven with pxayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice^ 
Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice. 
And cry, " Behold, he prays!" 

The saints in prayer appear aa one. 
In word; and deed, aildmuid» : 
While, with th<d Father, and the Son, 
Sweet feilowshqk.they find. . -i 

Nor prayer is inade on earth alone ; 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 
And Jesus, on th' etemtd thrdne. 
For sinners intercedes* 

O Thou, by wliom. we come to God, 
The life, the trutii, the way ! 
The path of Prayer'Thysdf hast trod : 
l<ord>teadiushowtopray! • 

Montgomery. 

The entire Surrender of the Soul. 

Pba€« has uwreilM her smiling faee. 
And wooes thy soul to her cfmbrace ; 
FART III. 1 
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Enjo/d mtb eaio, if tiion refrain 
From earthly love, eiae sought ia rats ; 
She dwelU with all who Truth prefer, 
But seeks aoI tiiem who seek not her. 

Yield tQ the Lord wi^ simple heart, 
All that thou hast, and ali thou art ; 
Renounce all strength but strength divine, 
And peace shall be lor erer tfahie : 
Behold the paths the saints have trod. 
The paths which led them home to Ged. 

Guian. 



THE TRIED SOUL'S EXULTATION. 

Head of the ehurch triumphant, 

We joyMly adore thee : 
Till thou appear, thy.inmiibeft here 

aULl sing like those is glory. 

We lift our heai^ send iMiieel; ' ^ 

With bleat «aitlcipatioa. 
And cry aloud, and give to God 

The pniise of our salvation. 

While in affliction's 'famace, 

Ai^ passing through the tie» 
Thy love we praise, which knows ow days, 

And ever brings us nigher* 

We raise our han4a» e:Kiilti9g 

In thine Almighty favour; 
The love Divine, which made us thine, 

Shall keep us thme for ever. 

T)m>u dosf conduct thypeopto, 
Through torrents of temptation. 
Nor will we leiMr* whilst thou «ft 
The fif e of tnMntieB* 
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The world, with sin and Satan, 
In vain our march opposes : 
By Diee we shall break through them all. 
And sing the song of Moses. 



Glory, honour, praise, and power, 
Be unto the Lamb for ever : 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer : 
HaQeligah I praise the Lord. 

SONGS OF HBAYBN.* 

Rev. iv. 8 — '' And they rest not day a«d Mght, sf^^ 
ing, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Ahoigbfy, which 
was, and is, and is to come.'' 

Rev. V. 12.— <' Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing.'' 

Rev. vii. 9^12.^" After this I beheld, audio, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, 
*t^ying» Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the angels stood 
round about the throne, and about the elders and 
the four living creatures, and fell before the throne on 
their faces, and worshipped God, saying. Amen: 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God, 
for ever and ever. Amen." 

* The following, with many other beantifiil passsges of 
Scripture, msy, from time to time, be committed to memory. 
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Rev. XT. 2--4.— '" And I saw as it were a sea of 
glass, mingled with fire ; and them that had gotten the 
victory over the heaat, and over his image, and over his 
mark, and over the number of his name, stand on the 
sea of glass, having the harps of God. And they sing 
the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of 
the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy works. 
Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ? for thou only art holy : f<Hr all nations 
shall come and worship before thee: for thy judgments 
are made manifest/' 

Rev. V. 13. — ** And every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earth, «nd under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. 
Blessing, and honour, and' glory, and' power, be unto 
hitt that sitleth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever/' 



F|NI8« 



J. DiMMBTT, 
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